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Aotes. 
LONDON LOCALITIES. 


Every dramatic reader is aware that the come- 
dies and farces of the English stage, particularly 
those in which the scene is laid in i abound 
with allusions to metropolitan localities, well- 
known at the periods when the pieces were writ- 
ten; but which have since, in the natural order 
of things, been so greatly changed by the hand of 
time, or swept away by the progress of alteration, 
that their whereabout is unknown to few save 
the topographer and the antiquary. 

As respects the comedies of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and some of those produced 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, much 
has been done in explanation and illustration of 
such allusions; but for those of later date little, 
if anything of that kind, has yet been attempted. 
As time steals on, however, these allusions are 
gradually becoming more and more obscure. They 
have indeed in some instances already become un- 
intelligible to ordinary readers, thereby greatly 
lessening the gratification derivable from the 
perusal of the pieces in which they occur. 

It is very desirable that collected editions of 
the works of the best comic dramatists of the last 
one hundred and twenty years should be pub- 
lished, as such productions are always valuable 
for the view which they present to us of the 
manners of the times in which they were written : 
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and were that done, such explanations as I have 
mentioned would necessarily form part of the 
publication; but, in the mean time, j think that 
some of the contributors to “N. & Q.” might 
render good service, not merely to the dramatic 
reader, but also towards the extension of topo- 
graphical knowledge, by occasionally favouring 
its readers with explanations of such allusions as 
may pass under their notice. 

By way of commencement, I submit the fol- 
lowing notes and queries upon some passages 
which have arrested my attention during a casual 
perusal (for another purpose) of several pieces 
written during the latter half of the last cen- 
tury : — 

1. In Murphy's Way to Keep Him, performed 
1761, Sir Bashful Constant, referring to his wife’s 
very numerous visitors, says: “ Why, I may as 
well keep an inn! may as well keep the Coach- 
and-Horses in Piccadilly!” In what part of 
Piccadilly was this inn situate? There is not 
now, nor for many years past has been, any house 
of entertainment in the street bearing that sign; 
but there is a public-house so called in Dover 
Street, only four doors from Piccadilly. Does 
this occupy the site of a former well-accustomed 
inn, commonly spoken of from its close proximity 
to the main thoroughfare as in Piccadilly ¢ 

2. In Colman and Garrick’s Clandestine Mar- 
riage, produced 1766, Lord Ogleby, affecting to 
admire the taste displayed by Sterling, the city 
merchant, in the decorations of the garden of his 
country house, observes: “ You have as many 
rich figures as the man at Hyde Park Corner.” 
(He has just before named some of them: “the 
Four Seasons in lead, the Flying Mercury, and 
the basin with Neptune in the middle.” Mr. 
Peter Cunningham (Handbook for London, edit. 
1850, sub voce “ Piccadilly ”’) says: — 

“ That part of the present street, between Devonshire 
House and Hyde Park Corner, was taken up, as Ralph 
tells us in 1734, by the shops and stoneyards of statuaries 


just as the New Road is now—a statement confirmed by 


Walpole in a letter to Mann of June 6th, 1746, and by 
Lloyd in The Cit's Country Box.” 

3. In Sheridan’s Rivals, produced 1774, Sir 
Anthony Absolute insists on his son’s implicit 
obedience in marrying the lady he has chosen for 
him; though she should be not only destitute of 
personal attractions, but even positively repulsive : 
“ Zounds, sirrah!” exclaims the choleric old gen- 
tleman, “the lady shall be as ugly as I choose. . . 
Her one eye shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s 
Museum.” Cox’s Museum of mechanical figures, 
or, as they are termed in the catalogue—“ Ex- 
quisite and magnificent pieces of Mechanism and 
Jewellery ”’—was in 1774 exhibiting in Spring 
Gardens. The owner, James Cox, an ingenious 
watchmaker and jeweller in Shoe Lane, had con- 
structed these splendid and costly toys with a view 
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to exportation to India, where he expected to find 
purchasers amongst the native princes. His de- 
sign was, however, frustrated by the breaking out | 
of war; and his articles being unsaleable in Eng- 
land, he endeavoured to turn them to account by 
exhibiting them in London; but this expedient 
proving unremunerative, he in 1773 obtained a 
private Act of Parliament to enable him to dis- 
pose of the Museum by lottery; and it was ac- 
cordingly dispersed in that manner in 1775. (For 
further particulars respecting this Museum, con- 
sult “N. & Q.,” 3° S. v. 305.) | 

4. In O’Keefe’s farce, The Dead Alive, per- 
formed in 1781, a tailor abusing a rival trader, 
calls him a “cross-legg'd, bandy, button-making, 
Bedfordbury shred-seller.” Bedfordbury, which | 
Mr. Peter Cunningham in 1850 truly described as | 
“now a nest of low alleys and streets,” was, until 
between thirty and forty years since, almost 
wholly inhabited by woollen-drapers and tailors’ 
piece-brokers, and trimming sellers, ¢. ¢. persons | 
who deal in all the various articles which, besides | 
the cloth, are requisite in the exercise of the | 
tailor’s vocation. 

The same piece also contains a curious allusion | 
to King’s Place (lately altered to Pall Mall Place), 
a court leading from the north side of Pall Mall 
into King Street ; showing it to have been, eighty- | 
five years ago, notoriously occupied by the same 
class of persons as was evicted from it some two | 
or three years since. 

5. One of the scenes in O’Keefe’s opera, The 
Farmer, first performed in 1787, is laid in the 
Rummer Tavern, Charing Cross. Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham says, the Rummer Tavern was originally 
two doors from Locket’s; was “removed to the 
water side of Charing Cross in 1710, and burnt 
down in 1750. No traces exist.” Now, as O’Keefe’s 
piece depicts the manners of the day at which he 
wrote, we may suppose the tavern to have been 
rebuilt after the fire, and to have been then in exist- 
ence. One of the characters in The Farmer speaks 
of going from the tavern “over the way to Drum- 
mond’s.” Can any one point out the exact site 
of the Rummer in 1787, and inform us when the 
house ceased to be used as a tavern ? 

W. H. Hosx. 





PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS DURING THE | 
TWENTY YEARS 1712 TO 1732.* 
1718. 
111. The Critic. (W. Wilkins and J. Roberts. First 
number given gratis.) January 6. 
112. *Plymouth Weekly Journal. January 10. 
113. Heraclitus Ridens. January 30. 
114. The Observator. (By Humph. Medlicot, Esq., 
Monday and Friday.) February 10. 
115. *The Weekly Jamaica Courant. (M. Baldwin.) 
March 12. 
* Concluded from p. 75, 





116. 
117. 
118. 


145. 
146. 
147. 
| 148. 


| 149, 


151. 


152. 
153. 


. The ‘Theatre. 


. *Protestant Medley ; or, Week 


The Weekly Packet; with the Price Courant. 
March 22. 

The Free-Thinker. (Monday and Friday. W. 
Wilkins.) March 24. 

The Free-Thinker Extraordinary. (Twice weekly. 
J. Roberts.) April 18. 


. The Weekly Medley; or, The Gentleman’s Recrea- 


tion. July 26. 


- The Doctor. (J.Philips. Wednesday and Friday.) 


August 6. 


- *The Whigg. (Weekly. W. Chetwood.) Sep- 


tember 


3. 
2. Whitehall Evening Post. (Tuesday, Thursday, and 


Saturday. Edited by Defoe.) September 18. 


3. The Honest Gentleman. By a Person of Honour. 


November 5. 


. *The Orphan Revived; or, Powell’s Weekly Journal. 


November 22. 


. Mist’s Weekly Journal. (Commencement of New 


Series. No.1.) December 6. 


- The Edinburgh Evening Courant. (By James 


M‘Ewen.) December 24. 


- *The Original London Post; or, Heathcote’s Intel- 


ligence. December 19. 
1719. 


. *The Manchester Weekly Journal. (Roger Adams, 


lower end of Smithy Door.) January. 


. The Mirror. February 5. 
. The London Mercury. March 14. 
« The Plebeian. 


(By a Member of the House of 
Commons. Steele.) March 14. 


. The Old Whig. (J. Roberts. Price 6d.) March 


18. 


. The Patrician. March 21. 
4. *The Moderator. April 6. 
. *The Churchman; or, Loyalist’s Weekly Journal. 


(T. Bickerton.) 4 June. 


. *The London Journal. (Weekly.) July 24. 
- The Thursday’s Journal; with a Weekly Letter 


from Paris. August 6, 


. The Jesuite. August 8. 
. The Daily Post. (Established and Edited by De- 


foe.) October 4. 


- *The Ludlow Postman. October 9. 
- The Manufacturer; or, The British Trade truly 


stated, October 30. 


. The St. James’s Weekly Journal; or, Hanover Post- 


man. 31 October. 


. The British Merchant. November 10. 
. The Weaver ; or, the State of our Home Manufac- 


ture Considered. November 23. 
: Spinster. (By Sir Richard Steele?) Decem- 
r 19. 


*The Boston Gazette. (New England. S. Knee- 
land and Philip Musgrave.) December 21. 

*The American Weekly Mercury. (Andrew Brad- 
ford.) December 22. 


*The York Courant. (No. 1.) 
1720. 
The Commentator. (Mondays and Fridays. J. 


Roberts.) January 1. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
John Edgar: Steele.) January 2. 

*Merry Andrew; or, British Harlequin. (Bicker- 
ton. Weekly. Price 6d.) January 11. 

The Independent Whig. January 20. 

The Anti-Theatre. (Monday and Thursday. By 
Sir John Falstaff.) qo~! 15. 

ly Courant. (W. Bore- 


By Sir 


ham.) March 12. 








8rd 


. *The Muses Gazette. 
5. *The Dependent Free-Thinker. (Weekly. J. Roberts.) 


. *The Halfpenny Post. 
. *The Northampton Mercury. 


. *The Caledonian Mercury. 
. *The Christian Priest. (Every Friday. Bickerton.) 


. The Director. 
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March 12. 


March 21. 
(In existence ; Ist No. not 
known.) April 16. 

April 25. 
April 28. 


May 27. 


. The Churchman ; or, Loyalist’s Weekly Journal. 


May 29. 


. *The St. Ives’ Mercury. 
. *The Leeds Mercury. 

. *The Churchman’s Last Shift. 
. *The Post Master; or, Loyal Mercury. 


(No. 1.) 

June 4. 

(A. Brice, 
Exeter.) July 29. 

(Wednesday and Friday. 
October 5. 


Defoe was 
connected with it.) 


- The Penny Weekly Journal ; or, Saturday’s Enter- 


tainment.) October 19. 


. The London Mercury ; or, Great Britain’s Weekly 


Journal.) October 22. 


169. The Advocate. November 9. 
170, The Spy. (Every Wednesday. E. Morphew.) No- 
vember 16. 
1721. 
171. Terre Filius. (Wednesday and Saturday. R. 
Francklin.) January 11. 
172. *The Echo; or, Impartial Repeater. (Weekly. J. 


180. 


189. 
190, 
191. 


192. 
193. 
194, 


195. 


196. 
197. 


- *The Daily Journal. 
. The Projector. 
. The Patriot. 


2. The Moderator. 


. *The New England Courant. 


. The Freeholder’s Journal. 
5. The Fairy Tatler. 
. *The Gloucester Journal. 
. The St. James’s Journal. 


Roberts.) January 14. 


73. The Exchange Evening Post. (Monday, Wednesday, 


and Friday.) January 16. 


. The Daily Packet ; or, The New London Daily Post. 


January 20. 


5. *The Norwich Weekly Mercury; or, Protestant 


Packet. 


. *The Norwich Gazette; or, Henry Crossgrove’s 


News. 

(T. Bickerton.) 
February 6, 

March 6. 

The Gentleman’s Journal, and Tradesman’s Com- 
panion. April 1. 


January 23. 


- *The Northampton Miscellany ; or, Monthly Amuse- 


ment. April 10. 
(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. J. Peele.) April 21 
(Boston. Jas, Frank- 
lin to No. 80, afterwards Benjamin Franklin.) 
August 7. 
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January 31. 

(No. 9.) February 3. 

(R. Raikes.) April 3. 
(Weekly. S. Popping.) 
May 3. 


8. Baker’s News; or, the Whitehall Journal. (Weekly. 


J. Roberts.) May 29. 
The Englishman’s Journal. June 6. 
*Farley’s Exeter Journal. July 26. 
British Journal. September 22. 
Monthly Advices from Parnassus. 
vember. 
*Monthly London Journal. 
6d.) November 22. 
*Pasquin. (Weekly. J. Peele.) November 28. 
The Loyal Observator revived ; or, Gaylard’s Jour- 
nal. December 8. . 


(Earbury.) No- 


(By Cato, Junr. Price 


1723. 
*The Dublin Mercury. January 1. 
The News Journal; in French and English. 
ruary 28. 


Feb- 
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. The True Briton. June 3. 

. The Visitor. June 18, 

. The Reading Mercury. July 8. 

. The Briton. (Weekly. J. Roberts.) August 7. 
202. *The Norwich Journal. (No 1.) 
203. The Universal Journal. (Weekly. T. Payne.) De- 

cember 11, 
1724. 


5. The Protestant Intelligence. 


. The 
. The 


. The Inquisitor: 
2. The Monitor. ’ 
3. *Parker’s Penny Post. 


. New Memoirs of Literature. 


2. *The Universal Mercury. 


§. *Brice’s Exeter Journal. 


2. The 


. *The Humourist. 
January 1, 


. The Instructor. January 8. 


. *The Exeter Mercury; or, Weekly Intelligence. 


(Philip Bishop.) February 14. 
The Tea Table. February 21. 
Honest True Briton. February 21. 
Plain Dealer. (By Aaron Hill and Mr. Bond.) 
March 23. 

July 8. 
(Weekly. J. Roberts.) August 14. 
(Wednesday and Friday. 


G. Parker.) October 14. 


. The Protestant Advocate ; with Remarks upon Po- 


(No. 3.) December 21. 


1725. 


pery. 


(By Michael-de-la- 
January. 


Roche.) 


. The Monthly Catalogue.of Books, Sermons, Plays, 


&c. January. 


7. The Halfpenny London Journal; or, The British 


January 10. 


Oracle. (No. 10.) " 
(Twice Weekly. Geo. Falk- 


. *The Dublin Journal. 


ner.) March 27. 

. The Weekly Journal ; or, British Gazetteer. (Read’s 
New Series, No. 1.) May 1. 

. The Speculatist. July 3. 

. The British Spy; or, Weekly Journal. Septem- 


ber 25. 
1726, 
(Monthly. J. Roberts.) 


February 5. 


. The Country Gentleman. (Monday and Friday. J. 


Roberts.) March 11. 
. The Censor; or, Mustermaster-General of all the 
Newspapers, &e. (No. 2.) April 6. 


5. The Churchman; or, Loyalist’s Weekly Journal. 


May 28. 
June 10. 


. The Country Journal; or, the Craftsman. Dec. 5. 


228. *The London Daily Post, and General Advertizer. 
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. The Free Briton. (By William Arnall.) January 20 
. The Evening Entertainment. (No. 4.) January 30. 
. *The Shuffler. (By Will. Whiffle. Monday and 

Friday.) February 13. 
Political Mercury. 
Price Is.) February 15. 


(Monthly. T. Warner. 


3. *The New England Weekly Journal. (Boston. S. 


Kneeland and T. Green.) March 20. 


234. The Occasional Writer. 

235. *The Weekly Miscellany. (By R. Bradley.) July. 

236. The Seasonable Writer. (By Caleb D’Anvers, Esq.) 
September 9. 

237. *The Maryland Gazette. (Annapolis. Weekly. W. 


39, The Citizen. 


Parks.) September 11. 

. *The British Spy; or, Derby Postman. 
Hodgkinson.) 

(Mondays and Fridays. 
September 18. 

. The Tatler Revived. 
October 16. 


(By 8. 
J. Roberts.) 


(By Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.) 
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241. The Evening Journal. December 1. 
2. The London Evening Post. December 12. 
1728. 
8. The British Journal; or, Censor. January 20. 
. Present State of the Republick of Letters. January. 
5. The Monthly Chronicle. March 30. 
} *A Guide into the Knowledge of Publick Affairs. 


» 
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May 6. 

247. The Parrot. (By Mrs. Prattle) September 25. 

248, *The Dublin Intelligencer. (By Dr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan.) 

249. Fogg’s Weekly Journal. (Defoe an occasional corre- 
spondent.) September 28. | 


250. *Faulkner’s Journal. (Dublin.) 

251. The Flying Post ; or, Weekly Medley. October 5. 

252. *The Weekly Mercury. (Philadelphia. Andrew 
Bradford.) 

253. The Universal Spectator, and Weekly Journal. (J. 
Roberts.) October 12. 

254. *The New York Gazette. (By William Bradford.) 
October 16. 

255. *The Senator. (Written by Edward Room, Esq., 
No 1 not known.) October 26. 

256. *The Pennsylvania Gazette. December 20. 

1729. 

257. *The Eecho; or, Edinburgh Weekly Journal. (R. 
Fleming & Co.) January 8. 

258. *The Instructor, (New England. S. Keimer.) Feb- | 
ruary. 

259. *The Glasgow Journal. 

260. The Knight Errant. February 27. 

261. The Free Briton. (Weekly. J. Peele.) December 4. 

262. *The Waterford Flying Post. (Twice Weekly. 
Price hd.) 


t 
. 






1730. 
263. The Grub Street Journal. January 8. 
264. (Edipus; or, the Postman remounted. February 24. 
265. The Weekly Register. April 19. 
266. *The Speculatist. July 3. 
267. Historia Literaria. (By Archibald Bower. Monthly. 
Price 1s.) September. 
268. The Hyp-Doctor. (By Sir Isaac Ratcliffe of Elbow | 
Lane.) December 15. 
269. *Whitworth’s Manchester Gazette. December 22. 
1731. 
. *The Weekly Rehearsal. (Boston.) 
° * The Correspondent. 
. *The Comedian. (By Thos.Cooke. Monthly. 
3. *The Kendal Courant. January 1. 
4. The Gentleman’s Magazine. January. 
. *The Daily Advertizer. February 3. 
5. The Templar. February 4. 
7. *The Barbados Gazette; with Freshest Advice, For- 
eign and Domestick. (S. Keimer.) October 9. 





NOTES. 

119 and 124. On January 23, 1720, The 
Weekly Medley terminated its existence, with a 
Letter from the Author to his Readers, conelud- 
ing by recommending to them Mrs. Powell's 
Orphan Revived ; the proprietor of which, he said, 
had been obliged to flee to France on account of 
being obnoxious to government; and had left be- 
hind her two pretty children, whose father was 
dead. 

127. This paper, Heathcote’s Intelligence, con- 
isted of one leaf, about the size of imperial octavo, 
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a? d thrice a week. On Wednesday Octo- 
ver 7, 1719 (No. 125), it began to reprint the 
first volume of Robinson Crusoe, and finished the 
second volume of the same work on October 19, 
1720 (No. 289). The first edition of the first 
volume of Robinson Crusoe was published on April 
25,1719, and the first edition of the second volume 
on August 20, 1719. 

140. The Ludlow Postman first appeared five 
days only after the first Daily Post. It consisted 


| of three leaves, small folio, and contains as an in- 


troduction several whole paragraphs from Defoe’s 
introductory address in the Daily Post, and—with- 
out acknowledgment. 

146. James Franklin worked upon the Boston 
Gazette, | think, before his brother Benjamin was 
apprenticed. The News Letter of Boston preceded 
it, and was the first newspaper printed in Ame- 
rica. I have found no trace of the News Letter 
beyond the name, and have not therefore placed 
it in the table. 

148. The York Courant was preceded by The 
York Mercury, but I can find no particulars of 
the latter. 

195. Gaylard, whose Christian name was Doc- 


| tor, established this paper; but the title was al- 


tered at No. 27 to Collins's Weekly Journal. Gay- 
lard was apprenticed to Mist: and when the latter 
was in prison, Gaylard’s name was used as the 
printer of Mist's Journal. 

199. At a time when the surveillance of the 
government was severe, the first number of this 
journal was advertised as, “The Visitor. To be 


| published every Tuesday by J. Peele; and to en- 


tertain and instruct, without meddling with Poli- 
ticks or Affairs of State.” 

219. At the end of April, 1725, an Act of 
Parliament came into operation which increased 
further the stamp duties on public journals, and 
effected as great a revolution as the first imposi- 
tion of a stamp in August, 1712. Most of them 
shrank in size, and were altered in form. De- 
siring to give as much news as possible with 
the least possible paper, the margins were con- 
tracted, and the old woodcut head-pieces and 
initial letters were discarded. Many papers of 
small circulation were discontinued, and most of 
the survivors increased their prices. Mist's Jour- 
nal and Read's Journal descended from folios to 
quartos, and both began with No. 1 and a new 
pagination. Mr. Nichols has not noticed the cir- 
cumstances, and has therefore placed Read's Weekly 
Journal; or, British Gazetteer, in his table as a 
new journal of this date. 

246. I have only seen No. 1 of A Guide into the 
Knowledge of Publick Affairs. It was not in- 
tended to be an ephemeral leaf, but comprised 
many heads similar to our “ N. & Q.,” as well as 
notices of passing events. It was “ to be published 
every Monday morning by J. Roberts. Price 6d.” 
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249. Mist’s Journal became Fog’s Weekly Jour- 
nal No. 1 at this date. No other changes but 
those of the name and number were perceptible. 

258. Some notices of this eccentric printer, 8. 
Keimer, will be found in the Life of Benjamin 
Franklin. Ruined by persistent publication of 
his peculiar moral and social principles—a man 
who composed pamphlets and journals direct from 
the head into type, without manuscript, was driven 
an insolvent fugitive from London to Boston, 
thence to Philadelphia, and finally to Barbadoes 
(see Table, No. 277), where he probably ended 
his life. 

275. The Daily Advertizer, on one leaf, large 
folio, was avowedly intended to contain only ad- 
vertisements. At No. 22, however, a brief sum- 
mary of the day’s news was found necessary; and 
at No. 44, and afterwards, the first side of the 
paper was filled with news, and the other with 
advertisements. 

I have omitted all I could consistently with the 
completeness of the Table. If the labour involved 
is any measure of its importance, I need not apo- 
logise for the great length of this article. 

V. LEE. 


INDO-MAHOMMEDAN FOLK LORE.—No. mn. 


(3" §, vi. 142.) 

Jins, or Genii.— Jan and Marija ure the pro- 
genitors of all the genii. They are called Jin 
because they are invisible, Jin meaning that 
which is concealed. Mulik-ghut-shan is the king 
of the genii. He inhabits Mount Caucasus, 
Shytan is the great-grandson of Jan. He has 
nine evil genii added to his family for every child 
born among men. Azazeel (fallen angel), and 
Iblees (one despairing of God’s mercy), are names 
of Shytan. There are four kinds of genii: 1st, 
those who inhabit the sky ; 2nd, those who reside 
about the North Pole; 3rd, those who haunt the 
human imagination; anda better kind, who dwell 
in paradise. To genii are allotted nine different 
posts in which to exercise their wickedness, viz. : 
bazaars ; places of mourning; palaces of kings ; wine 
shops; places for music, dancing, &c.; temples of 
worshippers of fire and idols ; public places where 
false reports may be circulated; churchyards and 
entrances to places of devotion, where evil thoughts 
are to be instilled into the minds of devotees; 
the tables of the rich, to prevent grace being 
offered before and after meals. 

Fairies.—Mahonees are malignant fairies, who, 
if disturbed in their nocturnal revels by a human 
being, compel him to join their dance. Should 
the cock crow while he is so engaged, they disap- 
pear, and ever afterwards become his firm friends, 
and obtain for him all he desires. Should he fall 
exhausted before cock crow, the direst calami- 
ties will overtake him. These fairies resemble 
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the Wilis of Germany, and the Courils of Bré- 
tagne, in their practices upon travellers. Likte- 
ka-peré, or fairies of the fire-brand, decoy travel- 
lers by their lights into marshes and quagmires. 
They are the same as our Wills-of-the-Wisp. 
Fairies in fire-balls roll backwards and ems 
over buried treasure at night. Fairies are sup- 
posed to inhabit some precious stones and flowers. 
Butterflies are supposed to be fairies, whence 
probably the European idea of giving butterfly 
wings to fairies. There isa kind of fairy whose 
power of locomotion depends on the possession of 
a scarf. House fairies are usually friends of the 
inmates. Like our Robin Goodfellow, they some- 
times take offence, become mischievous, and tor- 
ment the children. They are then exorcised by 
the parents, who burn mustard, benjamin, and 
mayndee seed for forty days, and repeat certain 
charms whenever the house door is opened, or the 
children taken out. 

Dwarfs.—The most famous dwarf possessed of 
supernatural powers, in the nursery stories of the 
Mahommedans of the south of India, is Kodra- 
Kan (Hole in the Ear); who is a hand high, and 
has a beard a span long. He is a redresser of 
wrongs, and a punisher of misdeeds. He has a 
fathomless ear capable of holding anything, no 
matter how bulky. Should he hear that a pro- 
vision merchant has been cheating the poor, he 
proceeds to his shop; and offering a rupee, de- 
sires in exchange for it as much of the commo- 
dities as will fill his, the dwarf'’s, ear. The 
merchant hastens to complete so good a bargain, 
but finds to his dismay that Kodra-Kan’s ear has 
no bottom, and he is obliged to empty into it the 
contents of his shop. This dwarf is similar to 
the Wichtlein, or long-bearded dwarf of Germany. 

Bottle Imps.— When a person believes himself 
to be under the power of an eyil spirit, which he 
wishes to be cast out, he proceeds to an exorcist ; 
who, after certain incantations and a delay of 
some hours, produces a transparent bottle filled 
with an opaque cloud—affirming that the spirit 
will presently be imprisoned in it. He then re- 
moves a piece of clay, which had covered a hole 
in the cork: the smoke partly escapes, and a 
figure made of wax appears dimly in the bottle, 
which the possessed one firmly believes to be his 
tormentor. 

This practice may have given rise to the super- 
stition about bottle imps in Europe. H.C. 


THIS AND THAT. 


In a late number of The Atheneum there is a 
letter from Serjeant Manning on the “ Acquisi- 
tion of Languages,” containing many judicious 
remarks on the nature and advantages of such 
studies. 
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There is one assertion, however, of so extraor- 
dinary a character, that one is almost inclined to 
think there must be some mistake in the tran- 
scription. In speaking of the effects of mental 
discipline, he says: — 

“The value of the possession of a new channel of 
thonght may be fully realised where no labour has been 
bestowed upon the acquisition. 

“ A., seeing his daughter under the hands of an atten- 
dant, there being another servant in a different part of 
the room, may say, ‘Who is that servant’? leaving it to 
be conjectured, or to be inferred from circumstances, which 
servant is meant. If the inquiry has to be made in 
Spanish, A. will say, Quien es esa criada? if he means 
the attendant ; or, Quien es aquella criada? if he means 
the other servant. He feels that the pronoun ese (iste) 
refers to objects connected by local proximity, or other- 
wise, with the person addressed, and that aquel (ille) refers 
to objects not so connected. 

“There is little perceptible difference between who is, 
aud guien es; but at this point the instrument of thought 
becomes different ; the channels through which the inquiry 
now flows may be said to be as distinct as those of the 
Guadalquivir and the Thames.” 

If I understand this passage aright, it asserts 
that we have only one demonstrative pronoun of 
place in the English language, and that we are 
consequently incapable of indicating position in 
the same manner as the Spanish and other tongues. 
Did the worthy serjeant never hear of “ this 
here,” and “that there’? Has the idea never 
oceurred to him, as to Jonathan Oldbuck, of put- 
ting tis and that together to come to conclusions 
when a difficulty occurs? His friend A. must be 
lamentably ignorant of his mother tongue if he 
could not ask respecting two persons, one near 
and the other distant, “ Who is this ” ? or “ Who 
is that’? As to what is meant by “the instru- 
ment of thought ” becoming different at this point, 
-and the channels through which the inquiry flows 
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are near relations. Our English tongue is not 

quite so poor or bungling as the learned serjeant 

would imply, and in ae of clearness is surpassed 

by none, except possibly the French. i se A 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


DorRSETSHIRE PHRASES.— 

“ Not to have all his buttons” —to be of weak 
intellect. 

To “get out of the way of the waggon ”"—to go 
one’s ways. 

“ Pompey ”—a tea-kettle. 

“ Little privileged things” 
matters. 

To be in a “size-ace”—to be in a difficulty, 


— little priv ate 


| or stew. 


“ Clean-sheaf ”—in toto, altogether. 
C. W. Bryenam. 


STRANGE CHRISTIAN NAmEs.—The story of a 
parent “complimenting the Apostles” by naming 
a son after their “ Acts,” is generally considered a 
myth. But I can testify that at a Confirmation 
held at Faversham in 1847, the then incumbent 


| of Dunkirk presented a boy bearing the Christian 


name of “ Acts-Apostles.”” The archbishop’s at- 


| tention was at the time drawn to the fact. 


becoming as distinct as “the Guadalquivir and | 


the Thames,” I confess myself utterly unable to 
fathom. 

Every Aryan tongue possesses demonstratives 
expressive of nearness and distance, both of place 
and time. Many of these are cognate, but, whe- 
ther cognate or not, all express radically the same 
ideas; ¢. g. Cir. oBros, éxeivos; Lat. iste, ille; Ital. 
questo, quello; Fr. cect, cela ; Ger. dieser, jener. 


Our own this and that come nearer to the ori- | 


ginal Sanskrit than most of their congeners, that 


being Sanskrit, aa, tat, substituting, according 


to Grimm’s law, the aspirate “anlaut” for the | 


tenuis. 
This is derived from Sanskrit, FQ , tasya ; Old 


iligh Ger. diesiu ; Goth. thize; Lat. iste; Sp. ese ; 
are derived from another form of the same pro- 


noun, UY , eshas. The origin of ile has not 
~ 


been satisfactorily accounted for, but all the rest 


There was at the same time a tradesman living 
at Faversham who had had his son christened 
“ Church-Reform,” and wished for another, that 
he might be named No-tithes, but wished in vain. 

P. 8. 

A Srraner Sentence.—In the Scots’ Maga- 
zine for 1768, p. 498, there is the following account 
of asentence on parties convicted of sheep-stealing, 
which, from its singularity, seems to merit pre- 
servation in “N. & Q.” :— 

“At Jedburgh, Lord Kames, Judge, William Robert- 
son, and Adam Macgreigor, and their wives, Jane Ogilvy 
and Margaret Swan, indicted for sheep-stealing, were 
tried and found guilty, art and part (i. e. as accessories), 
of the crimes libelled. The two men were sentenced to 
be publicly whipped by the common hangman at the 
market cross of Jedburgh, on Tuesday the 6th September, 
and their wives to attend them bareheaded—their hair 
hanging loose on their shoulders, and a label affixed on 
their breasts having these words wrote on in large cha- 
racters—‘ ArT AND PART IN THE CRIME OF SHEEP- 
STEALING wita My HusBanp.’” 

G. 


Edinburgh. 


Unnorep Fact ry Natvrat History. —I do 
not think that any of our Australian naturalists 
has placed on record a very striking fact in the 
moral physiology of the kangaroo. When hard 
pressed in hunting, this animal, as a last resource, 
makes for water, and waits till its pursuers come 
up. It then turns and closes with its nearest 
enemy—dog or man, ast he case may be—and very 
deliberately sets about drowning him. I have 
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never actually witnessed this strange proceeding | 


myself, but I have been repeatedly assured of its 
frequent occurrence by persons who have witnessed 
it, and who certainly Rad no motive to deceive. 
It is corroborated by the following paragraph cut 
from the Grenville Advocate—a respectable journal 
published at the goldfields town of Smythesdale, 
twelve miles from Ballarat, of date about a month 
ago :— 


“ A reliable correspondent furnishes us with the follow- 
ing remarkable instance of a kangaroo carrying or run- 
ning away witha lad. It occurred at the mail tent, 
midway between Wickliffe and Dunkeld, on the Hamilton 
road to Portland. It appears that a kangaroo dog, about 
three weeks since, was in pursuit of an old man kangaroo, 
and stuck him up. The lad, James Withington, fearing 
that the dog would get the worse for attacking the kan- 
garoo, went to the dog’s assistance ; but no sooner did the 
kangaroo see the lad than the boomer seized him by the 
body, and carried him a distance of forty yards towards 
some dam that was close by, evidently with the intention 
of making short work of him by drowning him therein. 
The lad says he had a knife in his pocket at the time he 
was being carried away, but the kangaroo held him so 
firmly in his grasp, that he was prevented from cutting 
the throat of his supposed intending murderer. At last 
the faithful dog, who had attacked him first, came to the 


rescue, and saved his master from a premature death by | 


drowning.” 
D. Buarr. 
Melbourne. 


AUSTRALIAN TOPOGRAPHICAL NOMENCLATURE: 
“ BenpDiGo.”” — ihe true and original name of this 
famous goldtield was “Bandicoot Creek.” The 
bandicoot is a small animal of the oppossum spe- 
cies, and this creek was one of its favourite haunts. 
Subsequently, the diggers shortened (and spoiled) 
the name into the meaningless and vulgar “‘ Ben- 
digo.” D. Briar. 

Melbourne. 


CoverEep HEAD IN THE PRESENCE oF Royatty, 
In Leland’s Collectanea, ii. 678, 679, will be found 
two licenses to wear the bonnet in the presence of 


Henry VIII. given to the king’s chaplains, owing 


to their “ infirmities in the head.” 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


CARRING = CARRION. — 

“ Some bruite beastes feedeth on the grasse in the 
tieldes, some lives in the ayre, eating flyes, others upon 
the wormes in carring, others with that they finde under 
the water.”—T. North’s Diall of Princes, 1619, p. 698. 

I extract this because I think it shows that Mr. 
HALLIWELL should interpret caratng = carrion in- 
stead of “carcase.”” He says, in his Dictionary, 
“Caratne, A carcase. ‘A viler caraing nis ther 
non.’ Wright’s Pol. Songs, p. 203.” 

J.D, Campnert. 


Queries. 


BANNISTER OR BALNEATOR.— Camden in his 
derivations of surnames that come from occupa- 
tions or professions, gives “ Banister, id est, Bal- 
neator.” May I ask how this change was eflected, 
or what authority Camden had for the state- 
ment? Banastre is found in the roll of Battle 
Abbey, and long continued an honourable name in 
Lancashire. Curiosvs. 


Works on Fosstrs.—Can any correspondent 
recommend a plain and simple, though reliable, 
elementary work on fossils? The better known 
treatises are so technical that they are perfectly 
useless to a beginner ? CLOTHA. 

Edinburgh. 


Tuomas GRINSELL.— Wanted to know, par- 
ticularly, the time of death, and place of burial, 
of Thomas Grinsell, a native of Dublin. He was 
the uterine brother of James Quin, the witty 
comedian. The latter left, by his will, the sum 
of 5002. to William Grinsell, “one of the Arts 
Masters of Bridewell Hospital in London.” Was 
he another brother? Quin’s mother unfortunately 
had two husbands at once, the first married was 
named Grinsell, consequently the actor was nedlus 
Jilius, so the Whitsheds of Dublin, being heirs- 
at-law, and sharp lawyers by profession as well, 
managed to secure all the property left by Quin’s 
father, leaving the actor to his own resources, who 
quitted college, where he was being educated for 
a learned profession, and made his first appearance 
on the stage in the character of Abel in the Com- 
mittee, at Smock Alley Theatre, 1714. Numerous 
lampoons on the Whitsheds were circulated in 
Dublin about the time, it being generally con- 


| sidered that they had used sharp practice against 


young Quin. The motto on his carriage formed 


| the subject of the well-known and often-quoted 


satirical lines by Swift, commencing — 


“ Libertas et natale solum ; 


Fine words! I wonder where you stole ’em.” 


Thomas Grinsell founded modern or accepted 
masonry in England. His figure appears in the 
cart with Jachin and Boaz—Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes rum — in the well-known engraving of the 
Procession of Scald and Miserable Accepted Masons, 
passing old Somerset House, the date 1742. 
Brother Lawrence Dermot, the author of Ahemian 
Reyon, gives an account of Grinsell in the second 
edition of that work. But Dermot afterwards 
joining the Modern Masons, and becoming Deputy 
Grand Master in 1787, suppressed the second edi- 
tion almost entirely: it is exceedingly rare now. 
The two bodies did not unite till 1813, when both 
the Free and Accepted Masons met King Solomon 
in the Temple of Jerusalem, of course ; mourned 





| for Hiram; found the cassia and the dead bedy 
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on Mount Moriah; duly execrated the vile mur- 
derers, saw the light, and parted on the square. 
What is meant by William Grinsell being de- 
scribed as an “ Arts Master” in Quin’s will? 
Was Thomas Grinsell a bricklayer? The tradi- 
tion in Dublin is, that he was a weaver. 
JUBELA. 


Krimmansaro.—On page 162 of Grant's Walk 
across Africa, mention is made of Baron Von der 
Decken, the gold medallist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1862, having ascended the 
snow-capped mountain Kilimanjaro, in eastern 
equatorial Africa. Can you inform me, through 
the medium of your excellent journal, where there 
is a detailed account of his explorations ? 

AFRICANUS. 

Lonegvity: Margaret Sarers.—I send a 
cutting from the Londonderry Guardian of January 
11, 1866, respecting a rather remarkable case of 
longevity : — 

“Surets.—January 4, at Falgotrevy, near Maghera 

in the diocese of Derry), Margaret, relict of the late Mr. 
William Shiels, at the advanced age of 108 years, De- 
ceased retained to the last the use of her faculties, and 
could read small print without the aid of glasses, She 
was a widow for sixty-eight years,” 

May I hope that some one of your readers con- 
nected with that part of Ireland, will kindly in- 
vestigate the case, and report the result ? 

ABHBA. 

Tae Lovine Cvr anp prinkine Heatra. — 
What, pray, may I ask, is the origin of the loving 
cup ? Health drinking, according to history, 
claims an antiquity of more than 1400 years, the 
first instance occurring of its observance having 
taken place about the middle of the fifth century, 
under the following somewhat interesting circum- 
stances. Hengist, a noble Saxon leader, having 
had the Isle of Thanet given to him by King 
Vortigern for his services against the Picts and 
Scots, erected a castle thereon, in which, on being 
finished, he invited the king to supper. After the 
repast, Hengist called for his daughter Rowena, 
who, richly attired, and with a graceful mien, 
entered the banquetting hall, with a golden bowl 
full of wine in her hand, and in the Saxon lan- 
guage drank to King Vortigern, saying, “ Be of 
health, Lord King,”’ to which he replied, in the 
same tongue, “Drink health.” Vortigern, en- 
amoured of Rowena’s beauty, afterwards married 
her, and gave her and her father all Kent. 

Tos. Wrient. 


Marmontet.— In a book (I suspect a mere 
catchpenny), called Perey Anecdotes, professedly 
by two Benedictines, named Sholto and Reuben 
Perey (1823), it is said (i. 35) that Marmontel, 
when a school-boy, ran away from school, enlisted 
as a private in the Prince de Condé’s regiment, 
wrote Belisarius in the year he became a serjeant, 
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never could obtain his discharge, and remained a 
serjeant all his life. 

What does all this mean? There is nothing 
about it in the Autobiographty. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley. 

EXTRAORDINARY FEAt oF Mermory.—-In an 
obituary notice of General Charretie, in The Field 
for Jan. 20, it is said : — 

“On the goodness of his memory we have before re- 
marked, and we will confirm it by stating, that, for a bet, 
he learned the Morning Post of a particular day, and re- 
peated every word of it, including advertisements.” 

Can this astounding statement be verified ? 

CuTHBERT BEDE. 


Napotron I.—The following cutting from a 
Devon newspaper may be worth preserving in 
“N. & Q.”:— 


“Tt is said that Napoleon, when asked by O'Meara if 


he really thought he could have invaded England at the 
time he threatened to do so, replied in the following 
anagram: * Able was I ere I saw Elba.’ Whether this is 


true or not, we should like to see a more ingenious or ex- 
tended anagram, which, the reader will observe, reads 
backwards and forwards,” 
Of course the story was made to the words, but 
the anagram (or palindrome ?) is curious. 
Exon. 


Navy Presséaye.—In Sir Archibald Alison’s 
History of Europe, cap. 76, sec. 21, it is stated 
that the English navy, in the year 1813, “ was 
manned by 140,000 seamen and 18,000 marines, 
making a total, with the land forces, of 1,107,000 
men in arms, all procured by voluntary enrolment.” 

Is it literally true that, at the period of which 
the historian is speaking, the operations of the 
pressgang were found unnecessary; and what was 
the latest occasion of its being used ? 


H. W. D. 


Onp Forx’s Day.—In the Carlisle Evaminer of 
Jan. 13, is the following — 

“Op Fo.iks’ Day at Keswick.—This festive gather- 
ing took place on Saturday last, and was well attended 
by the yeomen and farmers of the district. On this gala 
day the farmers and their families go to the inns they 
usually frequent on market days and spend their ‘shot,’ 
and on the present occasion dancing and the usual fes- 


tivities of the season were kept up until a late hour.” 


Is this custom observed elsewhere ? 
W. K,. F. 
Hox. Ropert Parker, Carer Justice or 
New Brunswick.—In 1835 a useful book was 
sublished, which the biographer would wish to 
= seen continued—A Synopsis of the Members 
of the English Bar, by James Whishaw, Esq. I 
have continually consulted it with advantage, and 
my interleaved copy is now more particularly 
useful, as I have noted therein the dates of the 
decease of many whose names it contains. The 
recent announcement of the death of the Hon. 
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Robert Parker, Chief Justice of New Brunswick, 
induced me once more to open this familiar book, 
and I have found this entry : — 

“Parker, Ropert, Esq., M.T. 8 Feb, 1794. 
Judge at New Brunswick.” 


Puisne 


This is evidently an error, confusing two per- 
sons, of which it may be well to make a note. 
The late Hon. Robert Parker is stated, in a recent 
obituary notice of him, to have been called to the 
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bar in 1820; to have been appointed a Puisne | 


Judge in New Brunswick in 1854, being then in 


his thirty-ninth year; promoted to Chief Justice | 
in September last, on the retirement of Sir James | 


Carter; and to have died on December 24, in his 
seventieth year. 

It is possible that the Robert Parker, Esq., 
called to the bar in 1794, has been dead for very 
many years. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
can say when. J. G. NN. 


SterHen Prentis, M.A., of Christ’s College, is 


author of a poem on Tintern Abbey, published in 


or about 1843; Poems, 8vyo, 1836; and Transla- 
tions from the French, 4to, 1848, Dinan; Le Grand 
Bey, 1849. Is the author still living, and has he 
published anything of later date ? R. I. 
QvUoTATION.— 
“ Hark, ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
Ten resounds from the belfry bell ; 
Ten commandments to man were given— 
To man on earth from God in heaven,” &c. 
A READER. 
Edinburgh. 


S. Curysostom oN THE PrrestHoop.—I am 
anxious to know whether any English translations 
of the above have been published, in addition to 
those by Hollier, Bunce, Hohler, and Marsh. A 
speedy reply will be a great favour, as I am about 
to offer, almost immediately, a new version to 


those whom it may concern. B. H. C. 
“Srrano’s GEroGRAPHY, GREEK AND LATIN, 
AND A Manuscript TRANSLATION BY THE LATE 


Rev. H. Hatirwett.”’—This forms lot 101 in the 
catalogue of books belonging to the late Rev. H. 
Halliwell, B.D., and which were sold by auction 
at the rectory of Clayton, Sussex, by Verrall and 
Son, in March, 1835. Mr. Halliwell being a re- 
lative of mine, and for other reasons, * am wishful 
to ascertain who was the purchaser of this trans- 
lation. 

Should this meet the eye of its present posses- 
sor, or of any one haying a marked catalogue, I 
shall esteem it a great favour if he will communi- 
cate with me on the subject. H. Fisuwick. 

Carr Hill, near Rochdale. 
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Queries with Answers. 


RicHarp I1.— Wlfat are the chief authorities 
for the reign of Richard II., and how may they 
best be obtained? I refer more particularly to 
the domestic habits and literary history, together 
with the progress of art and science. 

IGNATIUS. 

|The domestic and literary history of the reign of 
Richard II. must be principally sought from public docu- 
ments. Froissart, 
Hearne published, in 1729, “ Historia Vite et Regni Ri- 
cardi II. Anglie Regis, a Monacho quodam de Evesham 
Consult also, Knyghton’s “ History of the 
Deposition of Richard II.” in Twysden’s Decem Scrip- 
an Alliterative Poem on his Deposition by Richard 
Maydiston, a Carmelite friar, entitled “De Concordia 
inter Ric. II. et Civitatem Lond. Edited by Thomas 
Wright for the Camden Society in 1838 ; and Tv Life and 
Reign of King Richard II., by a Person of Quality [ Sir H. 
Howard], Lond. 1681, 8vo. There is also in the Har- 
leian Collection (MS. 1319) a very curious history of the 
close of his reign, embracing both the deposition and the 


Besides the graphic narrative by 


consignata.” 


tores ; 


| preceding expedition to Ireland, written in French verse 





| 
| 
| 


by a person who professes to have belonged to the King’s 
suite, and adorned with many illuminations of remark- 
able beauty and delicacy of execution. This interesting 
composition has been printed in vol. xx. of the Archeo- 
logia, with a translation and ample annotations by the 
Rey. J. Webb, and with engravings of all the drawings. 
Our correspondent might also refer, and probably with 
advantage, to M. Wallon’s Richard II., Episode de la 
Rivalité de la France et de [ Angleterre, noticed by Pro- 
Frssor G. Masson in “ N, & Q.,” 3°4 §, vi. 281. 

The domestic habits of this age are nowhere so vividly 
described as by Chaucer, in his wonderful Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, | 


OxsscvRE Worps AND Purases. — The follow- 
ing words and phrases have come in my way, and 
I have no means of resolving them into Eng- 
lish :—1. “ Pococurantism.” 2. “ Obscurantism.” 
3. “Dolce far niente.” 4. “A mensa et thoro.” 
Can you help to this by obtaining and giving 
exact (that is, as far as possible historical,) de- 
finitions thereof ? A STUDENT. 

[1. “ Poco curante,” in Italian, signifies “ little caring,” 
“little heeding.” The two words are sometimes joined 
(as by Voltaire), making Pococurante. Hence Pococu- 
rantism, the disposition to take little heed, or to pay but 
little attention. 

2. “Obscurant” is a term of reproach, applied in Ger- 
many, by way of imputing to a political or theological 
opponent hostility to the progress of knowledge, or to the 


investigation of religious truth. Hence Obscurantism, 


| the doctrine or influence of obscurants. 


3. “ Dolce,” in Italian, is sweet, pleasant ; “far niente,” 
to do nothing. Hence, “ Dolce far niente,” pleasant in- 
dolence, the luxury of having nothing to do, so thoroughly 
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enjoyed (as we are told by travellers) in an Italian cli- 
mate, and so lovingly described by Horace : — 
“ Nec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit, nune viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nune ad aque lene caput sacre.” 

4. “A mensa et thoro” is the divorce from board and 
bed, which was pronounced by the spiritual courts, for 
causes arising subsequent to the marriage, or for adultery, 
cruelty, &c.; but which did not permit the parties to 
contract another marriage. | 


Tomas FAvLKNER.—Will some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” communicate where a biographical 
notice of this historian of Chelsea, and other 
suburbs of London, can be found? Did he die in 
March, 1850 ? G. W. J. 

[ Mr. Thomas Faulkner, the topographer, died at his 
residence in Smith Street, Chelsea, in his seventy-ninth 
year, on May 26, 1855. A biographical account of him, 
with a correct list of his various publications, appeared in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1855. There is an 
expressive 8vo portrait of Mr. Faulkner, with his coat of 
arms—on a bend three faleons; crest, a falcon; and 
motto, “ Infessus agendo ;” and a second, in quarto, in 
lithography, “ J. Holmes ad vivum del.” | 


“Tae GRAND MaGazine.” —I have a copy of 
vol. i. of The Grand Magazine of Universal Intel- 
ligence, and Monthly Chronicle of our own Times, 
London, 1758, 8vo. Can you tell me whether 
any other volumes appeared? And if so, how 
many ? ABHBA. 


[The Grand Magazine was commenced in January, | 


1758, and closed its brief career in December, 1760, 
making three thick volumes octavo. 
in the library of Isaac Reed, is the following manuscript 
note :—“ The Dissertation on the Constitution of Eng- 
land, and most of the political original Essays in these 
Magazines, were the productions of Owen Ruffhead, Esq., 
as his friend, Mr. Fountaine, informed me this 25th of 


March, 1777.—I. Reep.” | 


Replies. 
THE COTSWOLD SPORTS. 
(3" 8. ix. 80.) 

The AnnatiA Dusrensta is a collection of en- 
comiastic verses—somewhat like those on Sydney, 
or Bodley, or Camden—composed and published 
in honor of Mr. Robert Dover, the founder of an 
annual meeting for rustic sports upon the Cots- 
wold Hills, in the reign of James I. The volume, 
a small quarto, is dated 1636, and contains the 
effusions of more than thirty poets. The first 
place is assigned to the richly-gifted and estim- 
able Michael Drayton ; and among the other poets 
of note I must name Randolph, Ben. Jonson, 
Feltham, Basse, Mennis, Marmyon and Heywood. 
The eclogue of Randolph, which may be read 


In a copy, formerly | 


elsewhere, occupies six pages; and the moral fer- 
vor of master William Basse carries him through 
a decade of eight-line stanzas. Dover himself 
becomes inspired, and returns thanks to his poeti- 
cal and learned noble friends in an address of sixty- 
eight lines. He intimates that the denunciation 
of sports by the puritans had driven men to th 
pipe and pot, and adds — 

“ Yet I was bold, for better recreation, 

T’invent these sports, to countercheck that fashion 
And bless the troop that come, our sports to see, 
With hearty thanks, and friendly courtesy.” 

I must return to the encomiasts. Some of the 
verses may have been written many years before 
the date of publication. Those of Drayton, who 
died in 1631, commence thus: 

“ Doven, to do thee right, who will not strive, 

That dost in these dull iron times revive 
The golden age’s glories; which poor we 
Had not so much as dream’t on but for thee ?” 

One of the shortest contributions is that of cap- 
tain John Mennis, afterwards knighted, and as 
the verse runs cheerily [ shall give it entire. It 
is not in the Musarum delicie of Mennis and Smith, 
as published in 1656. 

“ To the youth of Cotswold, on Mr. Robert Dover his 

annual meetings. 

“* Come all you lively swains, 
Come all that haunt the plains 
Of Cotswold, let us bring 
Some timely offering : 

First, Dover's statue fix, 
Then maids and young men mix, 
And whilst you dance a round 
Let echoes shrill resound, 

With loud shouts, This is he 
Renews our jollity. 

Then let a virgin led, 

With two lads, crown his head ; 
And when the wreath is fit 

All once more circle it, 

And solemnly protest 

To keep his yearly feast.” 

The best account of Mr. Robert Dover is given 
by Ant. Wood in a by the by addition to his life 
of Clement Barksdale, but other particulars may 
be gathered from the poetical volume in question. 

The genuine ANNALIA Dvuprensia of 1636, 
with its instructive and curious frontispiece, is a 
very rare volume; and the imitative reprint of it 
seldom occurs for sale. The latter edition seems 
to have contented the ardent collector Mr. George 
Daniel. Botton Corney. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, 
(3° S. viii. 141, 212; ix. 19.) 

Any one who, like myself, is in the constant 
habit of reading the principal French and German 
newspapers and reviews, must have seen the con- 
troversy that proceeded during the last year, and 
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still continues, respecting the authenticity or the 
spuriousness of some recently-published letters at- 
tributed to the Queen Marie Antoinette. French 
writers generally defend them as genuine, and 
the Germans represent them, with the exception 
of those edited by the Ritter Alfred von Arneth 
(Wien, 1865), as forgeries. Up to the present 
date (Jan. 9) this pen-and-ink warfare, to the eyes 
of an ordinary observer, is undecided. Anyhow 
the combatants occupy the field, and neither side 
seems inclined to vield the victory. 

My surprise, therefore, was considerable to read 
in “N. & Q.” the anonymous communication of 
August 19, signed C. R. H.; and I therefore sent 
some extracts from French reviews as evidences 
of a state of opinion that was inclined to believe 
in the letters as genuine. I did this, not as wish- 
ing to express my own conviction as agreeing 
with these reviews, but simply to prove the un- 
certainty that prevailed in many minds regarding 
the newly discovered correspondence, and for the 
purpose of eliciting further inquiry and discus- 
sion. 

I wished the reader to “listen” to the other 
side, and to hear fully all the evidence pro and 
con, before deciding on the authenticity or the 
reverse of letters that were newly published—not 


the old letters mentioned by Lady Morgan and | 


Miss Kavanagh—or yielding to what seemed mere 
assertion, conveyed in not over-courteous lan- 
guage to the writers in the Times, &c. I knew ab- 


she seems to me, as time rolls on, to become 
every day brighter and lovelier; and now ranks 
in the glorious catalogue of those who have re- 
deemed the evils of their own age by an example 


| of heroic suffering worthy to associate her with 


our own martyred monarch, King Charles I. 


P.S. Since the preceding remarks were written, 
three articles on the letters have appeared in the 
Moniteur (Janvier 20, 22, 29), the organ of the 
Imperial Government, by M. Nisard, a Member 
of the French Academy. 

M. Nisard makes quotations from the letters, 
and comments on them, as if they were genuine 
productions. He alludes at the same time, in the 
following language, to the doubts that have been 


| raised respecting their authenticity : — 


“On a contesté l’xuthenticité d'un certain nombre de 
lettres attribuées & Marie-Antoinette par les recueils de 
MM. Hunolstein et Feuillet de Conches, C’est un proces 
encore pendant. J’ai lu tout ce qui s'est écrit de tres- 
solide et de trés-piquant pour et contre. Je ne me trouve 
pas assez éclairé pour en décider. Il me suffit, pour le 
peu que j’ai tiré des lettres contestées, de cet aveu de l'un 
des contradicteurs, M, de Sybell, savant professeur de 
l'Université de Bonn, que ces lettres ‘sont historique- 
ment et moralement vraies.’ ° — Revue Moderne, No, du 
ler Décembre, 1865. 

See note to M. Nisard’s article in the Moniteur 
of Janvier 20. M. Nisard further remarks (2éme 


| article, Janvier 22): — 


solutely nothing of the letters, except from the con- | 


troversy which they had excited in France, and 
had never seen the remarks of Lady Morgan or 
Miss Kavanagh, or the criticisms in the English 
reviews. In fact, I was a perfectly disinterested 
observer of the conflict, and only desirous of 


seeing fair play, by allowing all parties to be | 


heard — French, German, English — and I hope 
my French quotations have contributed towards 
this desirable result. 

It seems, therefore, illogical and unfair to 


burden me with a responsibility, which I have 


not assumed, of believing in the letters. Let 
C. R. H. address his “irrefutable historic proof,” 
in a minute and searching shape, to meet the argu- 
ments of the French writers whom I quoted, and 
the world will be glad to see imposture exposed 
and brought to shame; and, should the critics of 
The Times, the Saturday Review, and Atheneum— 
the flower of England’s literati—who have incurred 
such severe reproof from C. R.H. for reviewing the 
letters in a favourable spirit, believing them to be 
genuine, see fit to reopen the inquiry, and dis- 
cover that they have been the victims of an im- 
pane I have no doubt that they will have the 


| a very few dwelling-houses. 


juger?” 


“ Si jamais correspondance privée a exprimé le fond 
d'une personne, c’est celle de Marie-Antoinette, Ou il 
faut recuser les lettres privées comme témoignages his- 
toriques, ou il faut reconnaitre que cette princesse infor- 
tunée s’est peint au vrai dans les siennes. Toutes la 
font aimer et plaindre. Y a-t-il une autre maniére de la 


Joun MAcray. 
Oxford, 


“THE TOWN.” 
(3° §. ix. 36, 70.) 

It is quite common in Scotland, at least in this 
western district, to apply the word “town” to a 
farm steading, though there should be only one or 
In Gaelic the word 
is “ baile ” (two syllables): hence the frequency 
of the names of places, both in Scotland and Ire- 
land, beginning with this word, which we have 
shortened and Anglicised into “ bal.” 

Referring to the poem from which you quote, 
permit me to remark that there are many Scotch 


| versions of English songs and rhymes, and which 


ionesty and the courage to avow it, and to-confess 


their obligations to C. R. H. As for the unfor- 
tunate Queen, whose memory has, suffered -so 
much from the attacks of ignorance and /prej adice; 


sometimes excel the English versions as literary 
productions; for instance, “Tak your auld cloak 
about ye,” quoted by Shakspeare, and of which 
the English version is to be Pound in Perey’s Re- 
liques. 

Some years ago I stumbled somewhere, but 
I cannot riow tell where, upon the Scotch version 
of the poem or song you quote. Judging from your 
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short extract the Scotch is the best; and, having 
it fresh in my mind, I enclose a copy. It has at 
least a dialectic or philological interest : — 
THE TOD.* 
“*Eh!’ quo’ the Tod, ‘ it’s a braw licht nicht, 
The moon it is high and the stars shine bricht, 
The moon it is high and the stars shine bricht, 
And I'll awa’ to the toun, O! 
“*T’ve been doun by yon shepherds’ scroggs, 
I was like to be worried by their dogs 
But, by my soothe, I minded their hoges,t 
That nicht I cam to the toun, O! 
“ He’s ta’en the gray goose by the green sleeve, 
*Eh, ye auld witch, ye’ve nae langer to live, 
Your flesh it is tender, your banes I maun prieve,{ 
For that I cam to the toun, O!’ 
“Up started the auld wife oot o’ her bed, 

And oot o’ the winnock § she shot her auld head 

*Eh! guid man,|| the gray goose is dead, 

And the Tod has been in the toun, O!’” 
Joun CRAWFORD. 

Glasgow. 

I think Emxkay is on a wrong scent. The song 
has nothing Scotch about it. When I used to 
bawl it out in the nursery half a century since, 
the chorus was “ The Downy, oh! ”— 

“Oh husband! Oh husband! the grey goose is dead, 

And the fox has gone over the Downy, Oh!” 
A down, whether south or north, is a better place 
for a fox to escape with its prey than either a 
town or a farm-yard. 

The other absurdity I remember as — 

“ Rise up, Dominy Doster, 

Out of your Jemmy Decree ; 

Put on Fortune’s crackers, 

And come along with me.” 
But beyond “Jemmy Decree” being one’s bed, 
and “ etal s crackers” one’s clothes, the nur- 
sery maids who called me up by it knew nothing. 
How can this doggrel have spread so far, and been 
so enduring ? et 


An interesting notice of the early meaning of 
the word, in agreement with the view of EmxKay, 
occurs in Arnold’s Thucydides, vol. i. App. 3. 

Epw. MARSHALL. 


UNCOMMON RHYMES: WHISKEY, | 
(3" S. viii, 329, 376, 547.) 

I may refer W. C. B. to 3" S, viii. 376, 530, 
for rhymes to silver, step, &c. I see that N—n 
suggests skep as a rhyme to step. I had thought 
it somewhat too provin ‘ial a word to be accept- 
able—still it is used in an excellent ballad, called 
the “ Barrin’ 0’ the Door,” which was quoted at 
length in Macmillan’s Magazine some three years 
ago; where occurs the stanza: — 

t To taste. 

§ Window. 


Fox. + Sheep. 
Danish, “at prive,” to make a trial of. 
Husband. 
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“ My hand is in my hussyfe-skep, 
Gude man, as ye may see, 
An’ it should na’be barred this hunner year, 
It’s no be barred for me.” 

I agree with your correspondent, S. Repmonp, 
that this subject is, in its way, very interesting ; 
but may I suggest that the present desultory 
method of treating it is rather an unsatisfactory 
one? It is easy for any one to assert (which, by 
the way, Mr. Repmonp has not done), that there 
exists no rhyme to such and such a word. Whoever 
makes such an assertion should remember, that he 
only means that he does not know of one himself, 
but it is unfair to assume that, therefore, one cannot 
be found; and to continue to propose one difficult 
rhyme after another (many of which may have 
been solved long ago), is a very slow way of ex- 
hausting the subject. It is, in fact — 

« , much like a retten cork, 

Groped from a long-necked bottle with a fork.” 

Moreover, it is observable that questions of this 
nature, even if answered, are sure to be asked 
again after a while; and, indeed, the period at 
the end of which a rhyme to “month” will be 
again in request may be roughly calculated from 
observed phenomena. 

May I suggest, too, that “rhyme” ought to be 
spelt rime ; and that the present spelling is a mis- 
take, due to confusion with rhythm? I explained 
this in a letter to The Reader in February, 1865 ; 
and I appeal to the usage of Chaucer, and all 
authors from his time to that of Spenser. 

In reply to Mr. RepMonn’s letter (though is it 
not a little hard that he should wish us to guess 


his riddles, when he knows the answers ?), I will 
now say: — 
That another “rime” to whiskey is risky. 


It is not, perhaps, in our dictionaries at present, 
but it wit = to be. It was used, for instance, in 
The Times, Dec. 2, 1858, p- 6, col. 3: “the cause 
of human affairs made much more risky.” Be- 
sides, in humorous poetry—and where else can 
whiskey occur ?—we may use such expressions as 
disk, he—risk, he—brisk, he, &e. 

2. A very Cockney “rime” to polka may be 
found in doll-car (if we may coin the word), and 
may use so wretched an assimilation of sound: 
but surely it would be permissible to write — 

Our Christmas tree produced a doll, ca- 
parisoned to dance the polka. 

3. If Mr. RepmMonp wishes for any assistance 
in his present investigations, in which I wish him 
every success, he is freely welcome to any that I 
can give him. Watrter W. SKEAT. 

22, Regent Street, Cambridge 


Hech, Sirs, but Master Repmonp is nae blate 
when he'll no accept whiskey as a rhyme to frisky. 
Does he ken wha wrote thae lines > — 
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“ Let half starved slaves in warmer skies, 
See future wines rich clustering rise, 
Their lot auld Seotland ne’er envies, 

But blithe and frisky, 
She eyes her freeborn martial boys, 
Tak aff their whiskey.” 
But Rab can gie him anither rhyme to the 
drink he lo’ed sae weel : — 

“ This while, she’s been in crankous mood, 
Her lost militia fir’d her bluid, 

Deil may they never mair co guid, 
Played her that pliskie, 

An’ now she’s like to rin red-wud, 
About her whiskey.” 


An Eprysoro’ CALLANT. 





WHISKY. 

And did not Abe's “ young hopeful” grow 
In hope and spirits brisk, eh ? 

When he'd resolved by stealth to know 
rhe taste and strength of whisky ! 

“ Broth of a Boy,” Tom had return’d 
From German school at Nisky ; 

With Christmas thirst his palate burn’d 
lo taste his father’s whisky. 

The lock he tried with the whole set, 
rill fitting he found this key ; 

With it he open’d the beaufet, 
And drank up all the whisky. 

No wonder Tom full soon became 
Mischievous, foolish, frisky ; 

But still he dare not lay the blame 
Upon the stolen whisky. 

He went out to admire the moon ; 
And when he saw her disc, he 

Declared it was the sun at noon! 
So potent was the whisky. 

Sober’d and sad, and well ashamed, 
He felt how wrong and risky 

It was to be so drunk, and blamed, 
All for a swig of whisky. 

You'll say the bard ought to be toss’d 
In the rough Bay of Biscay, 

For having thus so lamely gloss’d 
The search for rhymes to whisky ! 

UsqvEBAUGH. 


The rhyme to whiskey does not, according to 
my notion, appear such an impossibility as your 
correspond nt seems to think it. It does not ne- 
cessarily follow that, to be legitimate, it should 
consist of a single word, as frisky, which he 
altogether rejects. With this admission, I beg to 
offer the following : — 

I see you, Sir, at a dead lock 
About a rhyme for whiskey : 

To help you out, I’ve search’d my stock, 
Do, pray, accept of this hey. 

The word rhymny as a rhyme to chimney (3*4 
S. viii. 329), is only so in the spelling. It is a 
Welsh word that is pronounced rhumney. 

U. U. 

The late Dr. Donaldson, on being challenged at 
Cambridge to find a rhyme to month, replied : — 


“ Why should a poet stoop to rhyming, 
For mea, who month after month, 
Spend their pains and precious time in, 
Raising x to the (2 + 1)?” 


DRUIDISM. 
(3™ S. viii. 266, 299, 550.) 

There is in all the Celtic dialects and in Saxon 
an identity, or no far-sought resemblance of sound, 
between the words signifying a soothsayer, a ma- 
gician, and the denomination Drui Is it not 
probable that the most comprehensive significa- 
tion was the etymon of this denomination 

The commonly received derivation of Druid, from 
derw, an oak, and Derwyddion, Druids, from the 
same root, is invalidated by the consideration that 
all worshippers of God, and all idolaters who 
“served gods under every green tree,” might as 
a pe have been designated “ Druids.” 

shall leave to the judgment of MANcUNTENSIS 
to decide which of these is the most plausible 
conjecture; and only supply, agreeably to his 
request, a list of authorities by which these and 
others are respectively supported. For this I am 
indebted to Frickius, De Drutdis, 4to, 1744, who 
writes as follows : — 

“Tllorum sententiam proxime omnino ad veritatem 
accedere censemus qui a vetustissimo Britannis olim ac 
Celtis usurpato vocabulo Deru, quercum denotante, eos sic 
appellatos fuisse contendunt. . . . Consentiunt nobiscum 
Martin De la Religion des Gaulois, tom. i. 176, ubi simul 
Pezronum. . . . notat, Guil. Cave in Antiquitat. Apostol., 
p- 26 [there is nothing about the Druids in the edition of 
1677}, et Edmund Dickinson in Delphis Phenicissantibus, 
p. 188, edit. Crenii [ edit. 1655, p. 35, ad calc. }, qui, illis 
potissimum adsentior, inquit, qui Druides arcessunt a 
Celtica voce deru, id est, quercus, quam vel hodie Cam- 
bro-Britanni derw vocant. Et ab illa Druidas Derwyd- 
don nuncupant.” 





He refers also to Boxhornius in Orig. Gallicis, 
cap. iii.; Davies’s Dictionarium Cambro-Britan- 
nicum ; Sheringham, Eccard apud Haszi Syllog. 
Dissert. Philologicar.; and Jo. Davies ad Ceesaris 
De Bello Gall. lib. vi. cap. 18, Cantabr., 1706 :— 

“ Homines ergo qui sub quercetorum umbris sacra gen- 
tilitia curabant, illa Druidum vox denotat. Ceterum,” 
he continues, “ nostree quam proxime sententiw accedunt 
Jo. Isaac Pontanus et Es. Puffendorfius, quando uterque 
Druidarum appellationem a vocabulis Britannicis Try, 
arbor, et wys, sapiens, arcessunt, atque sic quasi silves- 
tres, silvaticos aut arborum philosophos. Druidas 
interpretantur. Ille quidem in Glossario prisco Gallico, 
p. 292, hic in Dissert. de Druidis, p. 35, Opuscular.” 

Pezron, in his Antiquities of Nations, says, 
Druide is compounded of derw, an oak; and ud, 
enchantment, and contracted from Derude. 

Either derivation is equally consonant to Lu- 
can’s description of their magical power, and their 
secret of making a forest appear on fire when it 
does not burn; Phars., lib. iii. ver. 420. Cf. 
Thomson's translation of Salverte’s History of 
Magic, ii. 204. According to Arnoldus Montanus 
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and Godofr. Hechtius, the Saxon language sup- | 
plied the root in a similar reference to the physical 
science cultivated by these priests, viz. Dry, Ma- 
gus. This does not satisfy Frickius, because the 
term Druid was prevalent before the Saxon do- | 
mination. But he overlooks the fact above stated, 
that the Celtic term for magician was also homo- 
nymous, 

“A considerable number of Germans derive the 
word from “ Druthin, dominus, deus, quasi qui 
rem divinam faciunt plane divinos dicas,” viz. 
Jo. Philip Palthenius apud Schilterum, tom. u1., 
Antiquitat. Teuton., p. 212; Herman Ulrie von 
Lingen, Koehlerus, Obrechtus, Dithmarus, Casper 
Calvoer, Toland, and O’Flaherty : — 

“ Sunt equidem qui hoc vocabulum idem esse volunt, 
quod in antiquo Germanorum sermone legitur Druchtin 
et Drughtin, item Truchtin et Trughtin, significatque 
dominum,” etc.—Cluverii Germania Antiqua, p. 167, 

Pliny, who derives it from the Greek 8pis, is 
followed by Putfendorf, De Druid., p. 36; by 
Bochart in Canaan, lib. i. c. 42; Petr. de Ville- | 
mandy, and Jo, Schulzius. But the seeking of | 
Greek etymologies for appellations used by bar- 
barians is condemned by Strabo, Casaubon, and 
Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. i. c. 35. [Cf. Dickin- 
son, ut supra. The resemblance of the words 
derw and dpis proves only that they have a common 
origin, and not that the one comes from the other. | 

 Recentissime Theod. Haszeus, p. 609, de etymo 
vocis Druidum ita commentatur ut tandem p. 618, 
a voce True, fides, fidelitas, derivet.” The same 
derivation is supported by Grotius, Boxhornius, 
Bucherius, Salmasius, and Du Fresne {and Vos- 
sius, ut supra). 

Picardus, in his Celtopedia (pp. 58, 59), gives 
a fabulous genealogy of the laos of Gaul: 
“Dryius a quo Dryide seu Druides nominati,” 
ete. He is followed by Chassaneus. [Cf. Bulei 
Historia vet. Acad. Gallia Druidicar., cap. i.) : — 

“ De aliis nominis originibus vide etiam Flacium apud 
Puffendorfium, 1. c. pag. 34, Spelmannum et M. Ant. 
Dominicum apud Dickinsonum l.c., Bucherii Belgii Rom, 
lib. v. cap. iv. § 14, itemque Schedium De Diis Germa- 
norum, pag. 376, cum Jarkii ad illum locum observa- 
tione : et qui primo loco nominandus erat, cel. Jo. Georg. 
Wachterum, tom. i. Glossarii German., fol. 3i1 sqq. . . - 
Adeo dissentiunt inter se viri eruditi in constituendo 
nominis Druidarum etymo, ut difficile omnino sit, sin- 
yulas eorum sententias referre nedum examinare, aut 
certi quid statuere. Bene preterea et sapienter judicant 
doctissimi monachi Benedictini e congregatione S. Mauri, 
tom. i. pag. 30 operis eruditissimi, J/istoire Littéraire de 
la France, dicentes ; ‘Qu’importe au reste de rechercher 
si scrupuleusement I’étymologie du nom de ces savans, 
pourvu que nous sachions qu’ils ¢toient? C'est la le 
principal, et ce qui nous doit suffire.’” 


I have not access to Dr. Thomas Smith’s very 
scarce treatise, Syntagma de Druidum Moribus ac 
Institutis, Lond. 1664, Perhaps you or one of your | 
correspondents will furnish what he says with re- 
yard to the derivation of this word. 

BrevioTHEcarn, CHETHAM, 


Duke or WELLINGTON (3* S. ix. 80.) — The 
Duke was Irish Secretary for about two years, be- 
tween his return from India and his first going out 
to the Peninsula. He lived in Dublin Castle, as 
the Irish Secretary always does. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


QUOTATION WANTED (3* §. ix. 79.) —3. This 
story is alluded to in the late Archdeacon Bevan’s 
Advice to a Young Man at Oxford; but I have not 
the book at hand to refer to more particularly. 

18. Odyss. x1. 488, 

19. Ibid. 1. 57. 


Hagley, Stourbridge. 


LYTTELTON. 


Stap (5™ 8, viii. 452, 528.)—One of the ham- 
lets of the extensive and picturesque parish of 
Wolverley, near Kidderminster, is called “ the 
Slad.” It contains about a dozen houses, some of 
which are partially constructed in the rocks of red 
sandstone. A few of these houses are situated on 
the lower slope of a hill, but the greater portion 
of them are in the valley. Their position is de- 
noted in the Ordnance Map, although the name 
of “the Slad”’ is not given. Curnpert Bene. 

I may inform your readers that there is a steep 
walk through the woods from the “ Devil’s Pulpit” 
(overlooking the Wye) to Tintern Abbey, which 
is called “the Slad.” This, as far as I can recol- 
lect, is a steep winding path, with no houses, or 
even huts; there are, it is true, a few buildings (if 
I may so term them) made of wood and mud, and 
which are used for the purpose of burning char- 
coal. I should fancy, with your correspondent, 
that the word “Slad,” or “ Zlad,” was merely a 
corruption of Slade. The place I speak of is in 
the possession either of the Duke of Beaufort or 
Henry Churchyard, Esq., of Tidenham Chase. 

Henry G. Hare. 


ApMIRAL Bensow (3 8. viii. 207, 277.)—A 
visit to the tomb of this naval hero, in St. An- 
drew’s church, Kingston, Jamaica, will be found 
in The Cruise of the St. George (Saunders & 
Otley, 1862); and a very interesting article, en- 
titled “Something about Benbow,” will be found 
in The Leisure Hour, January, 1863. With the 
latter is given a woodcut, representing in fac- 
simile the slab that covers the graye, with its 
boldly cut coat-of-arms and inscription, the spell- 
ing of which.is slightly different from that given 
in The Gentleman's Magazine. In a brief story, 
called ‘ A Case of Mystery,” originally published 
in Hogg’s Instructor, and republished in Motley, 
I wrote as follows of a village inn: — 

“In front of the Inn a great oak stretched forth its 
gnarled limbs, one of which bore the sign, originally the 
‘Grand Turk,’ but his ferocious majesty, having frowned 
away most of his features, an amateur artist of the place 
had revivified them into a supposed likeness of * Admiral 
Benbow,’ and the Old Benbow was celebrated alike for its 
good ale and the hospitality of its landlord.” 
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Although the story in which this is introduced 
is altogether fictitious, yet “The Old Benbow ” was 
a fact. The admiral came of a “ proud” Salopian 
stock; and, in his native county, and at the in- 
terval of more than a century and a half, his name 
is still preserved to posterity on the signs of road- 
side inns. CuTHBert BEpr. 


Anonymovs (3" S. viii. 499.) — The inquiry 
respecting the author of some of the poems under 
the signature “ Basil,” which appeared in The 
Pocket Magazine, 1820-22, brings to my remem- 
brance the author of numerous articles which ap- 
peared in that clever little periodical. I allude to 
those under the signature “ T. H.” and “ Thomas 
Hall.” They are on a variety of subjects, one of 
the first, a serio-comic tragedy, called “The Ri- 
vals” in 1821. In the same year appeared 
“Hore Dramatice,”’ being a review of a (said) 
volume of six plays by “ William Aynisworthe.” 
After No. 22, Mr. Hall’s name appears no more in 
the list of contributors, he having gone abroad 
where he still resides. The pieces which ap- 
peared under his name were written by one whose 
fame is better known in the literary world, being 
no other than the author of Rookwood. He can 
probably tell R. I. something of “J. W. Dalby,” 
another large contributor to the same periodical, 
as well as of “ Basil.” Wirtram Harrison, 

Rockmount, Isle of Man. 


Arpves (3" S. viii. 536.)—I much regret I can- 
not give B. H.C. any reliable information re- 
specting the quantity the ancient ardeb repre- 
sented, but perhaps it may be of use to him to 
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know that the ardeb is still in use throughout the | 
whole of Egypt as a measure for all cereals; and | 


from a long connection with that country, I am 
enabled to state that one hundred ardebs of beans 
represents as nearly as possible sixty-five imperial 
quarters, and the same quantity of wheat or bar- 
ley, about sixty-three quarters. 
Epwarp C. Davies. 
Cavendish Club. 


Corp Harnovr (3' S. viii. passim): THE 
Carrie Praeve.—Has the following illustration 
been noticed ? — 

“This night, thro’ almost nonaccessible heights, we 
came in prospect of Mons Sempronius, now Mont Sum- 
pion, which has on its sum’it a few huts and a chapell. 
Approaching this, Captain Wray’s water-spaniel (a huge 
filthy cur that had follow’d him out of England) hunted 
a heard of goates downe the rocks into a river made by 
the melting of the snow. 

* Arriv’d at our cold harbour (though the house had a 
stove in every room) and supping on cheese and milk 
with wretched wine, we went to bed in cupbords so high 
from the floore that we climb’d them by a ladder; we 
were covered with feathers, that is, we lay between two 
ticks stuff’d with them, and all little enough to keepe one 
warme. The ceilings of the rooms are strangely low for 
those tall people. The house was now in September, halfe 


cover'd with snow, nor is there a tree or bush growing 


| Martha Weston; Oct, 19. 
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within many miles.”—Evelyn’s Diary, 1646, p. 219, 4to 
ed. 1818. 

In the same book I read the following, which 
tends to confirm the opinion of those who aftirm 
that the cattle plague, from which we are now 
suffering, arises from atmospheric influences : — 

“18th Dect, 1648. This was a most exceedingly wet 
yeare, neither frost nor snow all the winter for more than 
6 days in all. Cattle died every where of a murrain.” 

CLARRY. 

Weston Famizy (3" S. viii. 334.) — In reply 
to the queries concerning the Weston family, I 
send the following particulars, for which I am in 
a large measure indebted to the kind assistance of 
Mr. Joseph Short, sen., of Poole. 

To the History of the Town and County of 
Poole, compiled from Hutchins’s History of the 
County of Dorset, printed in the year 1788, is 
affixed a chronological list of mayors from the 
year 1490 to the present time. Amongst these I 
find the following, who bore the name of Wes- 
ton: — 

“ Samuel Weston, Mayor, 1710—11. 


William ~ ” 1719. 
Richard » _ 1723. 
George ° 7 1760—2. 
Samuel ” 9 1766.” 


Since that time I find that Samuel Weston was 
mayor in 1810, and I believe is still living. On 
referring to the church registers I found among 
the baptisms—“ 1666, Sept. 30. Ambrose, son of 
John and Dorothy Weston;” and among the 
burials—“ 1742, July 11. Ambrose Weston.” I 
also found the following notices : — 

“ Burials, 1716, Sept. 26. Cap" Samuel Weston ; 1719, 
Mar. 11. Robert Weston; Oct. 28. Mr John Weston. 
Christenings, 1721, Oct 5. Robert, y* son of William and 
John, y® son of John and 
Mary Weston. Burials, 1721, Dec. 6. Joseph Weston. 
A boy.” 

In the churchyard I noticed a plain slab with 
the simple inscription, “‘ Weston.” When the pre- 
sent church was built on the site of the old one, 
the churchyard was considerably lowered: many 
cartloads of earth being carried away, and many 
tombstones at the same time were destroyed. 
The monumental slabs were also laid flat to denote 
the places of burial, and in most instances where 
the old inscription was much defaced, the sur- 
name alone was recut on them. Weston appears 
to have been rather a common name in Poole in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I have 
also been informed that the arms of Mr. Samuel 
Weston lately of Poole are exactly the same as 
those of the Dorchester Westons. On inquiry at 
Poole I could not hear that any one of this name 
is still residing there. W.8. J. 

“Never A Barret THE Better HERRING” 
(34 §. viii. 540.) —Does this not mean that “ one 
is as bad or good as the other.” I meet the fol- 
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lowing expression in a book I am now reading 
(The Long Captivity and Adventures of Robert Pel- 
lew in South Barbary, 2nd ed., no date, circa 1750, 
p- 304—5) : — 

“T am as well as you in this affair at a very great loss: 
however, between friends, [ know not which barrel of the 
two is the better herring; and therefore, as you are now 
got so far out of the power of them both, was your case 
mine, I would depend on neither of them no longer, but 
take care of myself so well as I could.” 

Artavr DALRYMPLE. 

Norwich. 


Tue Number 666 (3™ S. viii. 377, &e.)—I 
came across a work on this subject the other day, 
with the following title-page : — 

“An Interpretation of the Number 666, wherein not 
only the manner how this Number ought to be inter- 
preted is clearly proved and demonstrated, but it is also 
shewn that this Number is an exquisite and perfect Cha- 
racter, truly, exactly, and essentially describing that 
state of Government to which all other Notes of Anti- 
Christ do agree; with all known objections, solidly and 
fully answered, that can be materially brought against it. 
By Francis Potter, D.D. Dan. xii. 4. Oxford, printed 
by Leonard Lichfield, mpcxuiu. Reprinted by T. Holl, 
(? Hall), Worcester, for Hatchard, &c., 1808.” 

Under the owner’s name is written, “from Rev 
M. Batt, the editor.” 45. 


“Tue Divine Cosmoerarner” (3° S, viii. 
539.) — I have a copy of this curious and scarce 
little volume, of which J. G. N. possesses the 
engraved title-page. 
title is — 

“The Divine Cosmographer ; or, A brief Survey of the 
whole World, delineated in a tractate on the vii Psalme. 
By W. H. sometime of 8. Peter’s Colledge in Cambridge. 
Printed by Roger Daniel, Printer to the Universitie of 
Cambridge, 1640. And are to be sold by Andrew Crook, 
in Paul’s Churchyard, in London.” 


It has the frontispiece by Marshall, as described, 
and on the opposite page the half figure of an 
angel with extended wings, leaning over a tablet, 
and pointing down to “ The Mind of the Frontis- 
piece.” After this follows Psalm viii. two leaves; 
the licence for printing, one leaf; and commenda- 
tory verses by May, Burton, Brown, and Moffet, 
two leaves; and then pp. 1-154. May and Mof- 
fet spell the name “ Hodgson ;” Burton, whose 
lines are in Latin, “ Hodsonus. I very much 
doubt the existence of an edition published in 
1620 in 8vo, and I am inclined to think the title 
in Dr. Bliss’s Catalogue is taken from Lowndes, 
and the date is a misprint. 

The lot sold for 12. 9s., but I do not know who 
bought it: by means of the name, perhaps, the 
volume could be traced, and the exact size and 
date ascertained. Certainly my copy is in 12mo, 
and the licence is dated “ October 3, 1639;” and 
William Moffet, the writer of one set of verses, 
describes himself as “ Mr. of Arts of Sydn. Coll. 
Camb.; Vic. of Edmonton,” to which he was not 
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admitted until October 5, 1631. (Newcourt’s Rep. 
Eccl. i. 600.) 

It may interest anglers to know that the author 
speaks highly in praise of fish and fishing, and 
seems to have been as devoted a lover of the sport 
as honest Izaak. 

I conclude this note with a query. At the end 
of my copy, in a hand of the last century, is writ- 


| ten “J. B. sc. 2. 6.,” apparently the cost of the 
| volume, by some collector in the habit of record- 


It is in 12mo, and the full | 


ing the price of his books in this way,—a circum¢ 
stance by which, perhaps, some of your readers 
may be enabled to recognise him. Query, was it 
John Brand? I have not his sale catalogue to 
refer to. CPL. 

Wutie anv Tory (3 S. viii. 460, 525.) — 

“ Tory is a small island some ten miles off the coast of 
Donegal. The name is thought to be of Runic etymology 
(the Island of Thor), and consecrated to the Scandina- 
vian deity who presided over rough places. The inhabi- 
tants are unacquainted with any other law than that of 
their old Breton code. They chose their own chief judge, 
and to his mandate, issuing from his throne of turf, the 
people yield a ready obedience.” —Anderson’s History 
of the Native Irish, 1828.) 

If the word Tory was originally applied to wild 
Trish, there could scarcely be found a wilder race 
than the inhabitants of this island. 

J. Witxrss, B.C.L. 


Addington, Aylesbury. 


NorFotk Ports (3" 8. ix. 14.) —I can add to 


this list the following names of poets connected 


with Norwich or Norfolk, of whom I possess por- 
traits : — - 

Mrs. Barbauld, who resided many years in Nor- 
wich, ob. 1825. 

Sir E. L. Buller, born at Heydon, Norfolk. 

Samuel Croxall, D.D., rector of Bradenham, 
Norfolk, author of poems, ob. 1752. 

Right Hon. J. Hookham Frere, of Roydon, Nor- 
folk, ob. 1846. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, lived at Norwich 
and Kenninghall, Norfolk, author of Songs and 
Sonnets, beheaded, 1547. 

Sir Robert Howard had, I believe, estates in 
Norfolk, was M.P. for Castle Rising in that county, 
author of many poems and plays, ob. 1698. 

Amelia Opie, native of Norwich, authoress of 
many small poems. 

Thomas Pecke of Spixworth, near Norwich, au- 
thor of Parnassi Puerperium, &c., ob. 1659. 

Gloucester Ridley, D.D., rector of Weston, Nor- 
folk, author of Melampus, a poem, ob. 1774. 

Richard Westall, R.A., born at Reepham, Nor- 
folk, author of A Day in Spring, and other poems, 
ob. 1836. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt had estates at Ashill and 
Brisingham in Norfolk, author of poems and satires, 
amongst which is the first English version of the 
Town and Country Muse, ob. 1541. 
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I have besides portraits of the following local 
poets, whose fame has not extended beyond the 
limits of a narrow circle : — 


Elizabeth Bentley, of Norwich, authoress of 


many small poems published by subscription, ob. 
circa 1825, 

Nathan Coward, glover and poet, Dersingham, 
Norfolk, ob. 1815. 

Thomas Gent, of Yarmouth, author of Poetic 
Sketches, ob. 1832. . 

William Hall, a poor poet, of Lynn, ob. 1825. 

Sir John Suckling’s grandfather was Mayor and 
M.P. for Norwich, 1571. His father was M.P. 
for the same city, 1625. He himself was born 
there, and erected a noble monument to his father 
in St. Andrew’s church. 

Can you inform me where I can meet with a 
memoir of Hugh Downman.* 

ARTHUR DALRYMPLE. 

Norwich. 

Allow me to add to the list of poets of Norfolk 
the name of the Rev. Robt. Southwell, 8.J., who 
was born at St. Faith’s, in Norfolk. His poetical 
works were: “ St. Peter’s Complaint,” “ St. Mary 
Magdalen’s Tears,” “The Triumph of Death,” 
and “Poems on the Mysteries of Christ’s Life.” 
He was condemned to death for having been “ or- 
dained priest by authority derived and pretended 
from the see of Rome,” and Stow, in his Chronicle, 
has the following record of his execution : — 

“February 20 (1594-5), Southwell, a Jesuit, that long 
time had lain prisoner in the Tower of London, was ar- 
raigned at the King’s Bench bar. He was condemned, 
and on the next morning drawn from Newgate to Ty- 
burn, and there hanged, bowelled and quartered.” 

F. C. H. 


F, 


HvsBANDS AUTHORIZED TO BEAT THEIR WIVES 
(2"¢ S. ii. 478; ix. 51.) —I believe this authority 
is given by the Common Law of the land, which 
allows a man to beat his wife with any cane of a 
thickness not exceeeding that of his little (4th)t 
finger. S. R. T. Mayer. 

Gloucester, 


‘ 


Worcester Norges and Queries (3 S. ix. 
11.) —In reference to the entry quoted from a 


cook’s roll of the time of Edward LV., “Solut. p* | 


duoden. discor. de electro cownturfeit, xiv*.,” it is 
asked how the word “electro” will apply at that 
early period? It will apply at one much earlier; 


[* Hugh Downman, M.D., of Exeter, died on Sept. 23, 
1809. For some account of him see the European Maga- 
zine, i. 29; Gent. Mag., 1xxix. (ii.) 959, 985 ; Ixxx. (i.) 
81; and Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary.— Ep. | 

[+ It is stated to have been ruled by Judge Buller, that 
aman might lawfully beat his wife with a stick, if it were 
not thicker than his thumb ; who was consequently cari- 
eatured by Gillray, on November 27, 1782, as “Judge 
Thumb ;” but all attempts to trace the case in which 
this decision was pronounced have hitherto failed.—Eb. | 


for electrum is the name of a mixed metal de- 
scribed by Pliny. The genuine mixture was 
four-fifths of gold, and one of silver: but there 
was, of course, a Brummajem imitation, which is 
here called “ cownturfeit,” or artificial. In old 
German it is called conterfey. I have seen it 
mentioned that Tertullian speaks of this mixed 
metal in his Apology ; but, after a careful search, 
I have failed to discover it there. F. C. H. 
Hussanps at THE Cuurcn Door (5 §. ix. 
10.) — There can be no doubt that anciently in 


| this country the rite of matrimony was gone 





through at the church door, to give to it the utmost 
publicity. The Sarum ritual directs thus: “In 
primis statuantur vir et mulier ante ostium ec- 
clesize coram Deo;” and it was not till they were 
actually married that they entered the church, 
and proceeded with the priest to the altar, to re- 
ceive the nuptial benediction, and to hear mass: 
“ Hic intrent ecclesiam usque ad gradum altaris.” 
And the Hereford Missal says: “ Tune genuflec- 
tant vir et mulier coram altari.” See Maskell’s 
Monumenta Ritualia, vol. i. p. 42, and Dr. Rock's 
Church of our Fathers, vol. iii. pt. 11. p. 172. 
F, C. H. 

“Urorra Founp,” etc. (3% 8. viii. 475.) — 
The author of this volume was the Rev. Edward 
Mangin, the editor of an edition of Richardson's 
Works in 19 vols. published in 1813. He resided 
for many years in Bath, and died there October 17, 
1852, aged eighty. He was the author of several 
works, chiefly of a fugitive character, the best 
known of which, perhaps, is Piozzana ; or, Recol- 
lections of the late Mrs. Piozzi, 8vo, 1833. The 
titles of some of his other publications may, how- 
ever, be added—George the Third, a novel; Oddi- 
ties and Outlines; An Essay on Liyhi Reading ; 
The Parlour Window; and the {ollowing, trans- 
lated from the French— The Life of Malesherbes ; 
The Life of Jean Bart; and Hector, a tragedy by 
Luce de Lancival. < ‘ 


ae She ah 


“Napotron Morrsunpus” sy IsMaret Frrz- 
apam (3'¢ §, viii. 435, 479.)—It may be worth 
noting that a somewhat similar idea appears in 
Molsa’s epitaph on Pompeius, quoted by Sir W. 
Hamilton (Lect. Metaph. ii. 236) : — 

“ Dux, Pharia quamvis jaceas inhumatus arena, 

Non ideo fati est sevior ira tui ; 
Indignum fuerat tellus tibi victa sepulchrum, 
Dedecuit cxlo, te nisi, Magne, tegi.” 
The lines are, I think, not much known, and 


not unworthy a place in your columns. 
J. 1. B. 


Hien anp Low Water, ete. (3°¢S. viii. 371, 
484.)—No one who remembers poor old Barkis — 
that Barkis who was once “ willin’’’—can forget 
the closing scene in his life, when watched over 
by Pegotty and Master Davy—“ he went out with 
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! 
the tide.” The whole passage is too long to 


transcribe. I will, however, extract the following, 
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which possibly is the same as that to which your 


correspondent (p. 484) alludes, but forgets where 
he mét with it: — 

“* People can't die along the coast,’ said Mr. Pegotty, 
‘except when the Tide’s pretty nigh out. They can’t be 
born unless it’s pretty nigh in—not properly born, till 
flood. He’sa going out with the Tide. It’s ebb at half arter 
three, slack water half an hour. If he lives till it turns, 
he'll hold his own till past the flood, and go out with the 
next Tide’ ..... and it being low water, he went out 
with the Tide.”— David Copperfield, cap. xxx. 

I have no doubt along the coast and by tidal 
rivers, this piece of folk lore (if we may call it 
such) will be commonly enough met with. Ina 
village in the county of Durham, Hylton, which 
is on the banks of the Wear, some three miles 
above the port of Sunderland, it has as firm a 
hold on some of the old people as it had on Mr. 
Pegotty. No doubt many other instances may be 
given where a similar belief exists. The other 
branch of the subject, viz. that “ they can’t be born 
unless it’s pretty nigh in,” I don’t remember ever 
hearing of and yet it is not likely to have ex- 
isted only in Mr. Pegotty’s imagination. 

As the subject is now fairly afloat in your 
columns, readers of “N. & Q.” who have met with 
the belief existing in either of its branches will 
perhaps supply localities; for if we find it is a 
common belief and widely spread, it is reasonable 
to infer there is some truth in it. The why and 
the wherefore I leave to other heads. 

Harris Litieve. 


too much on his kindness, would be glad to know 
whether the Admission Book of Caius College 
gives the name and calling of Dr. Cruso’s father. 
Some general account of his writings would also 
be very acceptable. In the Harleian MSS. there is 
a pedigree of Cruso of Middlesex, migrating from 
Norfolk. This in some slight degree favours Dr- 
Cruso’s descent from that stock, Caius being spe- 
cially a Norfolk College. My great wish is to 
trace the ancestors and representatives of a non- 
conformist minister bearing the same peculiar 
surname, viz. Timothy Cruso, who was born 1657 
and died 1697: 
ton. The arms are tricked in Add. MS. No. 
5533, but the bearer of the coat is called “ re- 
fractory,” and the arms, it is noted, “are not to 
be entered.” 
Cruso, and a list of his works, in Wilson’s His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 56, with his portrait copied from 
an engraving by Forster. E. W. 
Bonar (3" §S, viii. 500; ix. 23.) —Whether we 
give the precedence to Bonar, or to de Bonar, 
surely they both stand connected with the French 


(34S. IX. Fes. 
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Bonnaire and Debonnaire, which are Parisian 
proper names up to the present day. Debonnaire, 


it is true, was occasionally used by the French 
simply as an appellative —as in Louis le Débon- 
naire. But its use as a French proper name is by 
no means modern, Thus John Barclay, who lived 
under our James I., married at Paris Louisa De- 
bonnaire. 

Supposing it, however, agreed to derive Bonar 
from Bonnaire, and de Bonar from Debonnaire, 
then comes the tug of war. What is the deriva- 
tion of Debonnaire? Some learned pundits pro- 
nounce it a term of falconry; “un faucon de 
bonne aire,” being a falcon of a good nest or aerie, 
that is, of a good breed. Others, equally pro- 
found, say, “That is all wrong. Debonarius is 
Med. Latin for bonarius, like demane for mane, 
and demagis for magis. Meanwhile simple people 
will perhaps content themselves with the surface 
meaning, and settle down in the conclusion that 
debonnaire is de bonne aire in the common sense of 
the words. Scurn. 


BickerstaFFe (3% S. ix. 45.)—Lancashire is 
so well supplied with brooks, that I would not 
venture to say there were none in Bickerstaffe, 
especially as I neither have an Ordnance Map nor 
a topographical work at hand. It is an inland 
township, and I think I ‘am right in saying there 
is no such water side as could ever have consti- 
tuted a Staith to be found there. r. Fe 


Grown Daventers Wurprep (3 §S. ix. 51.) 
The following is in reply to H. Y. S. : — Boswell 


| relates that Johnson was introduced to some young 

Joun Cruso, LL.D. (3 S. viii. 509.)—I am | 
greatly indebted to Mr. Cooper for the informa- | 
tion supplied in this case; and if not trespassing | 
| “Oh rod! I honour thee for this thy deed.” (I 


his family resided at Newing- | 


There is an account of Timothy | 


' 


ladies of very agreeable manners, and was told that 
they had been brought up by their mother under 
strict discipline; whereat the Doctor exclaimed— 


quote from memory only.) 

Two illustrations of the kind required by H. 
Y. S. are to be found in Vanbrugh’s Relapse. 
Amanda, a widow, asked by Berinthia why she did 
not refuse to marry a man whom she disliked, 
replies, “‘ Because my mother would have whipped 
me.”’ Tloyden, on being told that her intended 
husband has arrived, says to her nurse, “ I'll go 
and put on my laced smock, though I be ery 
till the blood run over my heels.” S. F. 


Appropriate Motto: Rotre Famiry (3* S. 
viii. 517.) —“ Deus pascit Corvos ” is the motto of 
the Rolfes (of Kent), as well as of the Corbetts of 
Cheshire, and the Corbetts of Salop. 

The Rolfes’ arms are, “ Argt. three ravens 
proper, and crest, a raven close sable.” 

Hardicanute, the Danish King of England, bore 
on his shield a raven. 

The raven was emblazoned on the banners of 
the Danish invaders of England (Kent). (See 
Illustrations of Ieraldry.) 

The Rolfes were a family of mark in Kent for 
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an : | 
centuries (see Hasted), and there still are some | 


respectable representatives of the name in the | 


county and elsewhere. They consider themselves 
to be of Danish origin, and of no mean degree. 


Crt, who is trying to trace the history of this | 


family, would be much obliged if any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” would kindly assist him 
with any hints or information thereupon. 


Peacocks’ Featuers (3° §S. viii. 332.)—A cor- 
respondent speaks of Peacocks’ feathers as being 
unlucky, and considers this may refer to the evil 
eye. never heard of such a superstition, and 
cannot think it general. I only know that, be- 
tween servants, labourers, young ladies, and little 
children, I find it difficult to secure any of mine. 
A group of these feathers, stuck behind a picture- 
frame or a looking-glass, is a very common cot- 
tage or farm-house ornament in the north of 
England. Ey = 


Qvoration By Byron (3' S. ix. 60.)—Lord 
Byron was mistaken in thinking his quotation re- 
ferred tothe sky. The line is in Madoc, canto v., 
and describes fish. (.A note intimates that dolphins 
are meant) : — 

“ Tho’ in blue ocean seen, 
Blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue, 
In all its rich variety of shades, 
Suffused with glowing gold.” 
Wsae oe 

CocxsurE (3 8. ix. 61.)—This word is in 
Shakespeare : — 

« . . . We steal as in a castle, cocksure.” 
Henry IV. Part I. Act Il. Se. 1. 


And in Massinger : — 
“ Over. Now all’s cocksure. 
Methinks I hear already knights and ladies 
Say, “ Sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 
Your Honourable daughter ? ” 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Act IV. Sc. ult. 
ee 4 


Maep1e Superstition (3" S. ix. 59.)—It would 
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the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. About 
the same time, I discovered portions of another 
in a shop in the neighbourhood, which he pur- 
chased. 

The turban stone, concerning which H. C. in- 
quires, formerly stood in a plot of ground which 
has since been purchased by the Society of the 
Middle Temple. It was planted in the earth near 
a slab in the wall, which marked the boundary of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. The late landlord car- 
ried it away; though, I believe, some claim was 
made on the part of the Society to it, as belonging 
to the freehold. I am not certain about the 
claim having been actually made, but at any rate 
the stone has disappeared. It had probably been 
originally abstracted from some Turkish ceme- 
tery, brought to England perhaps as ballast, and 
then placed as a curiosity in the little garden. 
ae Bs 


HMliscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Works of Jesus 
Christ, (Macmillan.) 
The author of this remarkable book, dissatisfied with 


ETC. 


| the current conceptions of Christ, undertook, for the 
| satisfaction of his own mind, to place himself, “in ima- 


| the result of such inquiry. 


gination, at the time when He whom we call Christ bore 
no such name, but was simply, as St. Luke describes him, 
a young man of promise, popular with those who knew 
him, and appearing to enjoy the Divine favour ; to trace 
His biography from point to point ; and to accept those 
conclusions about Him, not which doctors or even 
Apostles have sealed with their authority, but which the 
facts themselves, critically weighed, appeared to war- 
rant.” In the hope that what proved serviceable to him- 
self, may chance to be useful to others, he here publishes 
The book is original, earnest, 
suggestive, and, in the words of 2 high authority, emi- 
nently constructive ; in short, it is a book of which the 


| world will hear more. 


be shorter, I think, to say where this did not pre- | 


vail; but I add a few counties where it has come 


within my own knowledge: Cumberland, West- | 


moreland, the whole of the north of Lancashire, 
some parts of Yorkshire, all Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Statiordshire, Shropshire, Warwick, Hertfordshire, 
Oxford, Devonshire, and Somerset. 

I would add, that in the “ High Peak” in Der- 
byshire, a crucial flourish on the breast is often 
substituted for a bow. CHARLES GARTH. 

Peristhall. 

_ Turxisn Tompstone IN THE TEMPLE (3" S, 
ix. 36.)—No very particular interest attends this 
monument, though it was rather singular to find 
it in such a place. I pointed it out to my late 
friend W. H. ake, of the Middle Temple, who 
examined it, and wrote the paper concerning it in 


| quire. 


Moxon’s Miniature Poets. A Selection from the Works 
of Martin Farquhar Tupper. (Moxon & Co.) 

What position Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper may be 
destined to occupy hereafter, in the long roll of Eng- 
lish poets and poetasters, we are not called upon to in- 
One thing is certain: there is a good hearty 
English spirit in his writings which has won for him, 
and for them, the admiration of thousands of his country- 
men. We cannot, therefore, doubt that Messrs. Moxon 
have done wisely in including a selection of what the 
author modestly calls his “Rhymes and Rhythms,” in 
their beautiful series of Miniature Poets. 


A Thousand Miles inthe Rob Roy Canoe on the Rivers and 
Lakes of Europe. By J. Macgregor, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

If the author found much enjoyment in his novel ex- 
pedition, the reader, especially if he be a boating man, 
will find as much interest in Mr. Macgregor’s account of 
his not “ peril of waters, winds, and rocks,” but his en- 
counters with those sources of peril in some dozen of 
continental rivers, as well as in the lakes Titisee, Con- 
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stance, Unter Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne. What 
pleasant associations will Burns’s oft-quoted lines — 
“ We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine,”— 


See, 


suggest hereafter to the author and his companion Lord 
Aberdeen! and what orders may Searle look for, in the 
coming season, from the admiring oarsmen who read the 
log of the Rob Roy | 
Worcesteriana: a Collection of Literary Authorities af- 
fording Historical, Biographical, and other Notices re- 
Edward Somerset, Sixth Earl and Second 
Worcester, Inventor of the Steam Engine, 
and his immediate Family Connexions, With critical 

Notes. By Uenry Dircks. (Quaritch.) 

Not having seen Mr. Dirck’s Life of the Marquis of 
Worcester, to which the present volume is, as it were, a 
supplement, we must content ourselves with stating that 
it contains what the French call the “ — justifica- 
tives” on which that biography was founded ; and such 
other materials connected with the history of Lord Wor- 
cester’s family and his invention of the steam-engine as 
will prevent, as far as possible, a repetition of the gross 
errors hitherto promulgated on these subjects. 


Yorkshire Longevity ; or, Records and Biograp hical Anec- 
dotes of Persons who have attained to extreme Old Age 
within that County. By William Grainge. (T. Thorpe, 
Pate ley Bridge.) 

We dare say this is a very accurate record of the re- 
puted centenarians of Yorkshire: but the book is open to 
the objection taken by the mathematici ian to Paradise 
Lost—* It is all assertion, there is no proof.” We confess 
that we are not of those who, because it is in print, are 
ready to believe Thomas Hume lived to be 115, William 
Hughes 127, George Kirton 125, Thomas Martin 130, and 
William Consett to be 150. 


‘lating to 
Marquis of 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Dean Dawson ow Lara Mepvats. 

Wanted by J. W. Fleming, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, 37th Regt., Fermoy. 
ASLaerren to Wensese, Lonv Bisaor or Perensono’ ow trae Inpe- 

PENDENCE OF THE x THORISED Version or roe Biete. By Henry 

Walter. B.D. am iF.R London: Hatchard & Son. 8vo, 1823. 
Caanuen's Versions or rae Biore. 

Fox's Mauryas. Edit. 1570. 

ween Ecszavera’s Parvare Paavens,8vo. Edit. 1603. 

Any early Bibies or Testaments. The above perfect or imperfect. 
Wanted by Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


The Five Coloured Engravings of the ‘Pavement found in a Roman 
Villa at Wellow, published by Mr. J. Skinner in 1823. 
Wanted by Z£. G., Holcombe Villa, Stratton, Bath. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We cannot undertake to send private Replies to Querists. 

G. R. K We And in Bayleys History of the Tower, ii. 669, the name 
of Sir Richard Barkley, not Bartley, as one of the Lieutenants during the 
reign of Elizabeth, 

The offence was of a nature not to be referred to. 

und in the newspapers of May or. Tune, 1816 
cen 1814. and 1818, were Sir George Warrender 


Atrarp Beavan 
{ Uusions will probably be s 
The members for Truro bet 
and George Daxhwood, I 

H. F. Wedon 
the late King of 
riage with the Prin 

A. L. Marquis 0 wqueas, 
See Courthopes His storic Peera:e, 
Popular. 

W. Cuarman. We plead guilty to 
properly called our attention, 


* any authority for the statement that 
created Duke of Kendal on his mar- 


more generally used. 
Historical and 


but the latter is 
Boutell’s Heraldry, 


the oversight to which you hare s 
Vincent. It is part of the burlesque oath formerly sworn on 


T. A. ¢ 
the Horns at Highgate, respecting which sce our Vet 8. iii. 342; iv. 84; 
xi. 
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8. F. For a notice of the 
vill. (8 

8. W. P. There is 
manuscript similar to Mr. 
preparation, 

Groner Liovp, The gold coin is 
Queen Anne, described in** N. & Q. 


Minerva Library see“ N. & Q.” 2nd §, 
lists of Irish pedigrees in 


no work containing 
Gut we believe there is one in 


Sims's Index; 


clearly on 
3rd 8. vi. 457. 


“Nores ann Qvenres" is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
iasued in Mowracy Paars. The Subscription for Stampev Coriss for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Lwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiutiam G. Sura, 32, 
Wettuweoron Sraeer, Staanp, W.C., where also ail Commonicarions 
ror tag Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Norgs & Qveniss” is registered for tranamission abroad. 


of the touch-pieces of 


Cones or Covems anp Gunns sy Da. Lococa’s Putmowre Warens.— 
From Mr. Wilcox, 7, Prospect Row, Birmingham: “ A customer to-day 
informed me that he had taken them very frequently during the last 
four years, and — seneummented them to others, and never known 
them to fail." They give instant relief to a: sthma, consumption, courte 
and all disorders of the breath and lungs. To Singers and Public 
Speakers they are invaluable for the voice. Price is. 1$¢. per box. By 
all Druggists. 


Hous ATION. — Germany, Ladies’ College, Kise. 
4 nach, Saxe Weimar, Conducted by Friulein Mopen, M.C.P., 
A French resident Governess. Terms, Forty 
Eisenach is a quiet Protestant town, surrounded by 
it has direct railway 
Kindly pornaiosed to— London: Andrew Pritchard, Esq.. M.R.L., Sts 
fo Highbur a N.; Professor C. Schaible, M.D., Ph. D., Royal 
Military Academy, Woo lwich. Manchester: Robert Gladstone, Esq., 
Highfield ; the Rev. McKerrow, LL.D., Upper Brook Street. 


RAULEIN MODER will be in London at Easter 


to take change of hone 


M A N USC RI PTS prepared for the Press, Proof 
\ Sheets corrected, &c. Apply by letter toJ. R.,13, Alfred Place, 
ford Square, London. 


eminent Professors, 
Guineas a- oo 
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WHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a 
thought often ocpuating to literary men, public characters, and 
persons of benevolen An answer to the in- 
quiry may be obtained. A Seecrmex Boox or Tyrxs, and information 
for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
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» AT! ALOGU E OF A COLLECTION OF 
LY NEWSP Aran ane ESSA YISTS, forme’ by the late 

JOuN THOMAS HOPE, BSQ., presented to the Bodleian Li- 
rat by the late REV. FREDERICK WILLIAM HOPE, M.A. 


Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press, =e yy for the 
University by MACMILLAN & CO. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
yi &c.— MR. C. R. TAYLOR, 2, Mowracce Sraser, Rossete 
Square, respectfully announces that he has an extensive Collection of 
the above articles for selection on moderate terms. Also, fine P; 
and Pattern Pieces, Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c 

Articles can be forwarded to any part of the Countsy for ins n. 
Coins, ac., bought or exchanged, and every information given in reply 
to communications addressed as above. Attendance daily from 10 a.ms 


The Library of a Clergyman, and highly interesting and curious Books 
in all classes of literature. Five days’ Sale. 


| ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Sett ae 
i AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (Wi 
side), on TUESDAY, Feb. 13, and four following days, including br 
= works of Abp. Bramhall, E. Cardwell, Dr. J. Donne, R. Hooker, 
. H. Horne, ©. Leslie, Bp. Reynolds, Bp. Sanderson, Bp. Stillingfleet, 

iS ». Warburton, &c Bibles, Prayers, Psalters, &c.; a Series of old 
curious Illustrations to the .Seriptures, Woodeuts, &c.; a my Collee- 
tion of Books of Emblems; Works by T. & J. Berwick: Books om 
Painting and the Fine Arts; Voyages and Travels; Works relating 
to America ; Italian and Spanish Literature ; rare and curious Bos 
T Facetix, &c.; Mathematics, Mechanics, Philology. &c.; Rich- 

Monastic fuins of Yorkshire; Rudder’s Gloucestershire + 

Memoirs, finely illustrated copy, bound in 3 vols. moroced; 
Hogarth's Works, half moroceo; Ottley’s Italian School of ees 
Monttaucon, L’ Antiquité Expliquée, avec le Supplement, 15 vols 
copy ; Picart's Religious Ceremonies, 6 vols., blue morocco, bound by 
Roger Payne ; Cotton Mather's Magnalia; Macklin's Splendid Edi- 
tion of the Bible, with the Apoerypha, 7 vols., crimson morocco extra; 
Biographia Britannica, 7 vols. ; Meyrick's Ancient Arms and Armour, 
2 vols.; Strutt's Chronicle of England, 2 vols.; Penny Cyclopedia, 
27 vols.; Smith's patalesee Raisonné of Painters, 9 vols.; Harleian 
Miscellany, 10 vols.; Massinger’s Plays by. Gifford, 4 vols. ; Ritson’s 
Various Works : Sydenham Society's Publications, 30 yols.; Parker 
Society's Publications, 56 vols. 

Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps. 








